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Help in the selection of Sunday-school library 
books i3 always in demand. Hence Mr. Crafts is 
sure of interested readers, as he gives practical sug- 
geations in this line. 


There is no tenderer theme in the study of our 
Lord's life than his human sympathy; that comes 
home to us all. And who could treat that theme 
more fittingly than Dr. Ray Palmer? He speaks 
of it to our readers this week in both prose and 
poetry—alike helpfully in both. 


“T cannot decide,” is the answer of many on whom 
the claims of Christ’s service are urged. Ah! but 
you do decide, whenever the subject is brought to your 
thought. To eay, “I cannot to-day choose the 
service of Carist,” is only another way of saying, “I 
can and will for to-day refuse the service of Christ.” 
A choice is made one way, if not the other. 


“ Believest thou this?” was the test question which 
Jesus asked of Martha, when she had come to him 
with her burden of sorrow. And what was it that 
Martha was asked if she believed? She had already 
declared her confidence that whatsoever Jesus might 
ask of the Father would be granted to him; but 
that was not enough. “Jesus saith unto her, I am 
the resurrection and the life: he that believeth on 
me, though he die, yet shall he live: and whosoever 
liveth and believeth on me shall never die. Believest 
thou this?” It is not enough to count Jesus as 
Teacher, Master, Intercessor. He must be believed 





in—rested on, trusted in—as one’s personal and 


present Saviour, or there is yet a fatal lack in one’s 
belief. 





It is always a sad thing to see a man showing less 
decency and intelligence than a dumb animal; as 
when, the other day, a penniless drunkard was 
arrested in a New Jersey city, on his way home 
from the Boston dog-show, with three fine dogs in 
his charge. The dogs were better fitted to care for 
the man than the man for the dogs,—as in another 
New Jerey city, years ago, the late H, W. Herbert's 
dog “Sailor” three times rescued from the Passaic 
River one of Herbert’s guests who tried to drown 
himself in a fit of delirium tremens. Even more 
pitiable than such sights as these is to see a crying 
child trying to lead a drunken father home. Not 
many men and women make such exhibitions as 
these ; but there are times in many lives when the 
Christian lesson and example come from the inferior 
—from the child, or the invalid, or the beggar, or 
the dumb creature—and not from the superior. 
Sometimes we are the taught rather than the 
teachers, and it behooves us to take our lessons to 
heart. Before we express horror at such exhibitions 
as we have mentioned, let us see to it that our 
children do not sur; ass us in love of Gud’s worship, 
or our servants set us an unfollowed example of 
faithful service, or our dogs show more forbearance 
and forgiveness than their masters. 


A notable illustration of the portrayal, in the coun- 
tenance, of the struggles and sorrows of passing years, is 
to be found by comparing Winterhalter’s well known 
portrait of the ex-Empress Eugenie with a recent 
English photograph of the same lady. The one shows 
the young empress in the flush of triumphant power 
and apparently assured position, and it gives clear 
evidence of the flattering touches of a court painter; 
the other, with the cold truthfulness of a photo- 
graph, shows the widow's garb, the heavy and bur- 
dened heart, and the utter destruction of worldly 
hopes. Winterhalter portrayed the Eugenie of the 
Tuileries; the English photographer depicts the 
woman who has lost her husband, her son, and her 
throne, and who, the other day, sick and worn, was 
hooted by a mob in Lyons. In the later picture 
there is, for the first time, a dawning look of trust 
and inner strength, which is really more beautiful 
than the superficial pretiiness of its predecessor; and 
the possession and development cf such a look is a 
prouder claim to beauty than any showiness of the 
court or the salon. The world has no higher beauty 
than that which we sometimes see on the face of an 
aged man or woman; and such beauty as this can be 
won by those who seek it, or who improve the lessons 
of their most trying experiences. The soul uncon- 
sciously may replace, in double part, that which 
time steals away. 


Words are of value only as they represent ideas, 
If a word is misused, it is likely to so far misrepre- 
senta truth. A common and a vicious misuse of 
this sort is in applying the word “ worth” toa man’s 
moneyed possessions. “He is worth a hundred 
thousand dollars.” ‘Ie is worth millions.” Non- 
sense! Yes, and worse than nonsense. The truth is 
that that man has a hundred thousand dollars, or has 





two or three or perhaps twenty or thirty millions of 
dollars, while perhaps he isn’t worth fourteen cents 
as a citizen, or asa neighbor, or as a fellow-man. 
Many a man who has a great deal of money isn’t 
worth anything to speak of; and many a man with- 
out a hundred dollars in the world is worth millions 
to the world. But is there any harm in using a 
word in this way, in its popular sense as distinct from 
its legitimate meaning? Of course there is. It 
accustoms one to the idea that the two meanings are 
interchangeable. A confusion of words brings a con- 
fusion of ideas. When a youth finds that a man’s 
bank account is spoken of as the measure of that 
man’s worth, he sees a new meaning in TPupe’s 
declaration, 
“ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow;” 


And he is not unnaturally inclined to ask with 
Butler, 
“ For what is worth in anything, 

But so much money as ’twill bring? ” 
If you want to keep character from being bought 
and sold in the market, never, never speak of a man 
as “worth ” so many dollars. If that phrase means 
anything, it means that that is the price of the man’s 
manhood ; and if it means that, it isn’t kind to speak 
it out plainly. Say, if you will, that the man has 
so much money, and that you hope he came by it 
honestly ; but don’t say he is “worth” that much, 
as if you knew what he could be bought for. 


WOULD MIRACLES PROMOTE FAITH ? 


It isa very common feeling, that if God should only 
work some special wonder in our behalf we would be 
readier to trust in him; that if he wiu'd consent to 
perform miracles in men’s sight, now as in the days 
of old, there would be a revival and quickening of 
popular faith in him. But is this opinion well 
grounded? Does the experience of the world, or our 
own experience, give any justification of the idea that 
miracles ever did, or that they would now be likely 
to, promote personal faith in God? 

There were miracles enough before the flood, but 
that age could hardly be called the age of faith. 
Even Abraham, the father of the faithful, was not 
so strengthened in faith by Gud’s miracle in protect- 
ing Sarah in Egypt that he could trust God in a 
similar emergency in Gerar. Pharaoh was not led 
to faith by the series of miracles wrought in Egypt 
by the hand of Moses, although he could not question 
the fact of the miracles. And if you say, that some- 
how Pharaoh’s heart was provientially hardened, or 
permitted to harden, under a process that ought to 
have softened it, you will admit that that was not 
the case with the Israelites, when they were finally 
released by Pharaoh. Yet how much more faith did 
the Israelites show when they were tired and thirsty 
on the east side of the Red Sea, than when they were 
seemingly hemmed in and doomed to capture or death 
on the west side of it? Was there any lack of signs 
and wonders from heaven at Mount Sinai, when the 
Israelites camped before the cloud-capped summit, and 
saw the lightnings, and heard the voice of the trumpet 
so exceeding loud, that all the people who were in 
the camp trembled at the presence of God? Yet 
was there ever a time when the Israclites showed less 
of faith in God than just then and there, when they 
joined in making and worshiping a calf of gold? 
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And so through all the forty years of God’s wonder- 
working in their behalf ; it really seemed as if the 
more he did for them, the more they distrusted him. 

Then, again, when our Lord was here in the flesh, 
did faith shine brightest in the favored Jews of 
Capernaum and Chorazin and Bethsaida, among 
whom most of his mighty works were done? or in 
the conduct of the Roman soldier and the heathen 
woman of Syrophenicia, whose personal experience 
had given them no encouragement to put their trust 
in him? How short atime it was after Jesus had 
fed five thousand men in the wilderness with a hand- 
ful of bread, that his chosen disciples, who had them- 
selves witnessed that miracle, stood in helplessness 
beforathe task of feeding a smaller number on whom he 
had compassion, and asked of him incredulously, 
“ Whence shall one be able to fill these men with 
bread here in a desert place?” And after all his 
multiplied miracles, not one of those disciples so 
rested in the word of Jesus, and so trusted him 
implicitly, as to feel sure, when he had been crucified 
and was laid in a grave, that he would rise again the 
third day, as he had plainly declared to them it was 
his purpose to do. 

One of the arguments used in the Jewish council 
which decreed the death of Jesus was, “This man 
doeth many miracles ;” and in a subsequent council, 
which judged Peter and John, it was admitted : “That 
indeed a notable miracle hath been done by them is 
manifest to all them that dwell in Jerusalem; and 
we cannot deny it.” But neither the working of 
these miracles nor the recognition of their working, 
caused faith in the hearts of those who witnes:ed 
them. Miracles never cause faith; in the nature of 
things they cannot do so. Faith always rests on a 
person, not on one’s personal experience. Faith is 
reasonable ; but faith does not rest on reason. Faith 
is in the heart, not in the head; in the affections, 
not in the intellect. Miracles are in the nature of 
evidence ; they appeal to the senses. Miracles may 
convince the reason; they cannot cause faith. They 
may remove an obstacle to faith ; they will not start 
one along the path of faith. 

There is not an instance given in the Bible 
where a miracle in and of itself caused’ faith. It 
is true that Pharaoh and Ahab and Nebuchad- 
nezzar and many another idolatrous ruler were 
convinced by the evidence of miracles that Jeho- 
vah was the God of gods; but that conviction of 
a truth was wholly apart from any personal faith 
or trust in Jehovah. Nathanael, and the woman of 
Samaria, and the Roman centurion at the cross, and 
others in the days of Jesus, were convinced of his 
Messiahship by miraculous signs, but to be convinced 
of the Messiahship of Jesus was not necessarily to 
trust Jesus as a personal Saviour ; it was not so while 
he was here in the flesh, nor is it soto-day. Miracles 
might help unbelievers to see that Jesus is the Christ ; 
but those thus convinced would still have to decide 
whether they would trust the Christ as their Master 
and Redeemer. To convince their reason would not 
be to secure their faith. 

Saul of Tarsus may, at first glance, seem to have 
been brought to faith by a miracle; but the miracle 
which was vouchsafed to Saul was in evidence of the 
fact that Jesus of Nazareth, whose followers Saul 
conscientiously persecuted, was the Messiah for whose 
coming Saul had long prayed and labored. The 
spirit which prompted Saul to ask instantly, “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” was the spirit 
which had already been shown in Saul’s faith in 
Jehovah, and was now showing itself in his faith in 
Jehovah’s disclosed Messiah Any man.with such 
a spirit as that, will be likely to have all the evidence 
he really needs to show him whom he ought to 
serve and trust; and there is no necessity of fresh 
miracles to supply evidence in that direction. Said 
the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, at one time, in a dis- 
course to his people on the miracles of the early 
church: “ There would be such miracles nowadays, 


if they were needed ; but what would be the use of 


them? They were intended to give proof of the 





authorization of the preachers who brought the gospel 
to new regions ; and they did their work well. But 
now there is no lack of proof in support of the claims 
of Jesus Christ. All that is wanted now is a readi- 
ness to submit to him. Suppose I should work 
miracles here in this pulpit ; let them off every Sun- 
day like fireworks, so that you would have to build 
a tabernacle to hold the people who came to see the 
miracles, and to wonder over them ;—what would it 
all amount to? When I was through with my 
miracles, and the people were all through with their 
‘oh Ving, and ‘ah!’ing, then I should have to begin 
just where I begin now, and say, ‘ Well, now, 
men and brethren, will yow serve and trust the 
Lord Jesus?’” And that is a fair statement 
of the case. The lack of the world to-day is 
not a lack of Christian evidences, but a lack ot 
Christian faith. A multiplication of miracles in the 
sight of all the world would not increase the number of 
those who have unwavering personal faith in Jesus as 
their Saviour. “If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one 
rose from the dead.” 

Between friends, an abiding trust, or faith, is not 
the immediate and inevitable result of favors rendered 
and received. It is quite apart from these, whether 
it be coincident with them, or wholly in the absence 
of them. It is, commonly, not those for whom we 
have done the most, and for whom we are readiest to 
do more, who trust us most implicitly, who have real 
faith in us; and if we find oursel vesseriously distrusted, 
we cannot hope to cause faith in us by heaping bene- 
fits on the one who doubts us. If we really trust a 
friend as a friend, we are ready to trust him in spite 
of appearances, not on account of them. Our trust 
is based on our knowledge of him as he is—as we are 
sure he is and will be, however he may seem ; it does 
not rest on our personal experiences of his goodness, 
nor on our reading the distinct signs of his present 
feeling. That which rests on actual evidence has not 
in it the elements of faith. Faith is not sight, nor ever 
can be. 

To believe that the seasons will come round in 
their turn as they did last year because they have 
always done so, is not faith. Nor is it faith to believe 
that in the long run honesty is the best policy, and 
virtue is its own reward. To believe that God will 
answer our prayers in a certain emergency because 
he has often answered similar prayers, or to believe 
that we shall have a particular blessing to-day 
because under like circumstances we have always 
had it, is not faith. But to believe that God is ready 
now to make good a special promise of his word, 
even though we never knew of his making that 
promise good to ourselves or to anybody else, and 
even though we do not see how he can make it good 
at present without performing a notable miracle, that 
is faith; and to the exercise of that faith all of 
Christ’s disciples are commanded as a simple duty. 

Inasmuch as faith does not rest on experiences or 
on appearances, it can neither be caused nor pro- 
moted by either. Faith reaches out toward the person 
trusted ; it does not look backward at experiences, nor 
does it look around at present appearances. Expe- 
riences of another’s goodness, and appearances of his 
spirit and feelings, have an importaut part in proving 
whether or not he deserves to be trusted, but the 
question is still untouched whether or not we are 
ready to trust him to the extent of his worthiness to 
be trusted. Faith is from within; it cannot be 
forced from without. Faith grows, and gains added 
power, by its exercise, not by any rebuke of its lack, 
nor yet by any multiplied reasons for its action 
while it still remains dormant. 

And as trust grows by its exercise, so does distrust. 
If the heart goes out in trust toward another, the 
more that trust is taxed and strained the firmer is 
its fibre, and the greater is its holding power. How 
a wife or mother who really trusts her husband or her 
son does keep on trusting in spite of everything? 
And, on the other hand, how useless are all protesta- 
tions and kindly offices in the effort to cause trust in 





a heart that is once fairly filled with distrust. Ifyou 
are really distrusted by another—especially by one 
who once trusted you—no affluence of gocd words or 
deeds on your part wiil ensure to you the trust you 
long for. 
“ Though thou wert the loveliest 

Form the soul had ever dressed, 

Thou shalt seem in each reply 

A vixen to his altered eye. 

Thy softest pleadings seem too bold, 

Thy praying lute will seem to scold ; 

Though they kept the straightest road, 

Yet thou errest far and broad.” 


As a practical matter, those Christians who have 
firmest faith in Jesus are commonly those who have 
least apparent reason for trusting him. Adversity 
and trial promote faith, as prosperity and indulgence 
do not. Those persons who fail in faith under their 
present surroundings, would be only less likely to 
trust Jesus if their manifest blessings from him were 
multiplied. If they will not turn toward him in 
trust now that they have special need of him, they 
would hardly be led to do so if their seeming need 
of him were diminished. If we cannot, like the 
Syrophenician woman, trust Jesus because of his 
character, while we have as yet had no experience of 
his goodness, and even though it seems just now as 
if he could not, or would not, help us, what reason 
have we for supposing that if we were tosee as many 
of his miracles as he wrought in Chorazin and Beth- 
saida, we should be quicker to trust him than were 
those who witnessed them there ? 

No, the crying need in our case is not more mira- 
cles from Christ, but more faith toward Christ. An 
increase of miracles before our eyes would not tend 
to an increase of faith in our hearts. More faith 
might bring miracles; but miracles would not bring 
more faith. If miracles are needed they will come 
but they are not needed to cause or to quicken faith, 
and they will never come for that purpose; they 
would not serve that purpose if they should come. 
So long as we pray, “ Lord, if thou canst do anything, 
have compassion on us and help us,” there is distrust 
in our hearts; and the Lord’s answer will be, “Jf 
thou canst / all things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth.” When we respond in all heartiness, “Lord, 
I believe; help thou mine unbelief ;” then, and not 
until then, may we expect miracles to the extent 
of our need and of our faith. The miracles will be 
a result of our faith; our faith will never be a result 
of the display of miracles. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is no department of book-reviewing in which it 

is more difficult to secure both fair and competent criti- 
cism than in that of Sunday-school hymns and music, 
Yet this is one of the most important depariments with 
which we have to do. We have been accustomed to 
group the Sunday-school music-books of the season, year 
by year, and compare them one with another, and in their 
relation to a common standard. A California clergy- 
man h >pes we are to attempt a similar service this year. 
He asks: 
” When are you going to give us the annual dish of review 
of Sunday-school music-books? I have been looking ex- 
pectantly for it for some time, and I presume many others 
are in the same waiting posture. 

The work in question is now in hand. The books of 
the year—and they are more numerous than ever—are 
in the hands of specialists far and near, for examination 
and report. The results of this examination will shortly 
be laid before our readers. 


If we were not so often taken to task for supposed 
mistakes, we should miss some capital opportunities of 
giving added information on points which evidently need 
elucidation. Last week it was Dr. Van Lennep’s kindly 
comment on the illustrations in The Scholars’ Quarterly, 
which called out facts about the Nazareth carpenter’sshop; 
and now it isa word from the Rev. W. F. Crafts about 
our editorial suggestion that “ Easter is the one Chris- 
tian festival concerning the time of which all Christians 
are agreed,” that merits attention. He says: 


The mistake in your editorial note on Bishop Coxe’s sermon 
is in stating that all Christians agree on the date of Easter. 
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The Greek Church celebrates it forty days later than the Roman 
Catholics, so that I spent the Roman Holy Week in Palestine 
and the Greek Holy Week later in Athens. 

The mistake of Mr. Crafts in his note is in supposing 
that one item in his personal experience settles a great 
chronological question. He found two Easters forty 
days apart, the year he was in the East; and he takes 
it for granted that it is so every year. The Viscountess 
Strangford argued similarly from her experience in the 
East, that the Greek Easter occurs “seven days later” 
than the Latin. Yet another writer mentions that, in the 
year of which he tells, Easter fell on the same day in the 
Greek and Roman and Armenian churches. The truth 
is, that Easter is a movable feast, dependent on the 
changes of the spring moon, and that while all Christians 
are agreed as far as to its “time,” or season—not its 
“date,” as Mr. Crafts would make us say—the different 
calendars, or orders of the year, in the Greek and Latin 
churches bring the computations for Easter all the way 
along from the same date to forty days or more apart. 
For nearly three centuries there was no general agree- 
ment as to the time for celebrating Easter ; but at the 
Council of Nicea—in which both the East and West par- 
ticipated—it was decided to celebrate the Sunday after 
the full moon which happens upon or next after the 
twenty-first day of March. The question was again 
raised as to the Sunday to be observed when the full 
moon came on a Sunday which was also the twenty-first 
day of March, and on this the Latins and Greeks were 
divided. The time or season of the year for Easten is 
agreed on by all Christians. The mode of settling the 
date of Easter Sunday for a particular year is not agreed 
on. Hence the date of Easter is sometimes the same in 
all the churches, and again it is not. For example, in 
1878, the Latins celebrated Easter April 21, the Greeks 
April 28; in 1879, both the Latins and Greeks observed 
April 13; in 1880, the Greek Easter was thirty-five days 
later than the Latin: in 1881 it was one week later. 








In some places the old custom prevails of tagging the 
Sunday-school on tothe “regular service” of the forenoon. 
This puts both school and service at a disadvantage ; 
and it stands in the way of the teachers doing their best 
work, and of the scholars getting the most good. A 
Presbyterian superintendent in western New York is 
moved to protest against this custom, by a recent corre- 
spondence in this department. He says: 


In your issue of April 22, in “ Notes on Open Letters,” 
an Indiana reader asks, ‘‘ How can a family of children, from 
three to ten years of age, be best entertained Sunday after- 
noon?” Ido not write this to answer his question, for you 
have done it right royally; but I would like to use it as the 
reason for holding the Sunday-school in the afternoon. I 
have children older than those mentioned, but they have been 
where my Indiana brother’s are, and I know the trouble he is 
in; and really the children’s age doesn’t make much differ- 
ence, unless it be that, the older they are, the harder it is to 
keep them from a desire—especially in this delightful spring- 
time—of roaming out of doors Sunday afternoons. If we take 
the children to church in the morning,—as we most certainly 
ought to do,—and then to a school session of at least another 
hour, what wonder is it that the pent-up energies of a boy of 
ten or twelve should require some vent. He has been bottled 
up tight, and would burst if he could not let some of the gas 
escape. But if there is the morning service, with a walk home 
directly at its close ; and then in an hour or two there is another 
walk to school, and after the session the walk home again, 
your day has been so divided up that no trouble whatever of 
the nature alluded to by your correspondent is possible. I 
know there are objections to this afternoon hour; I know it is 
intensely hot at two or three o’clock Sunday afternoons in 
July and August; I know you will not secure as many adults 
as at noon ;—but this one advantage, of pleasantly and use- 
fully filling up the afternoon, more than counterbalances all 
the disadvantages. Besides, is there any hour to which some 
objection cannot be made? We are losing ground very fast, 
I fear, because our children are not growing up to attend our 
church services ; and one great cause of this is that they can- 
not—or, at least, their parents think they cannot—attend a 
preaching service, and then at once a school service; and so 
they are left at home, to be sent by hired servants in time to 
reach the school when it opens. In our large cities this can 
be obviated by holding the school in the afternoon; and, 
from some years of experience, I say to my Indiana friend, 
Try it. 

The truth is, that in many thousands of places the 
Sunday-school does occupy the afternoon. Moreover, 
there was never a time when so many children—or s0 
large a proportion of all the children—were in regular 
church attendance in these places, and throughout the 
United States as a whole, Time enough for the Sunday- 
school, and the best time of the day, is the safest rule for 
profitable Sunday-schooal exercises, and for a large church 
attendance from the Sunday-school. And this rule holds 
good for midsummer ag well as for midwinter, and all the 
reat of the year, 





THE HUMAN SYMPATHY OF CHRIST. 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


How attractive to morally susceptible human hearts is 
that view of Jesus, our divine Redeemer, which presents 
him as touched with a feeling of our infirmities, because, 
in his life of humiliation, he had been tempted or tried 
in all rezpects as we are, though himself sinless! Mortal 
life being what it is,—a scene of painful discipline, of 
manifold conflicts, anxieties, sufferings, and tears,—one 
of our most constant and pressing needs is that of sym- 
pathy: the tender and genuine sympathy which expresses 
desire to sustain and cheer. In nothing does the person 
of our Lord appear more truly wonderful than in the 
fact that the Infinite One, whose being, considered in its 
infinity and absoluteness, is revealed to our finite minds, 
our limited and feeble thought, in such a manner that a 
direct, sympathetic, and delightful personal intercourse 
and communion with him is made a practicable and easy 
thing. In the sublime prophetic announcement, “ Unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is given; and the gov- 
ernment shall be upon his shoulder ; and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace; and in that 
of the apostle John: “The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory as 
of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth,’—taken with other according statements, the 
problem of possible contact and companionship between 
man and God is definitely solved. It is made plain that 
he who was at once the Son of David and the Son of 
God could say with truth, “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father. At that day ye shall know that I am 
in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you.” 7 

In the greatly increased interest which has recently 
been manifested in studying what the Scriptures reveal 
respecting the person of Christ, the completeness of his 
humanity has been more definitely stated, and the prac- 
tical importance of this, as related to his work as the 
Saviour of men, has been placed in some respects in a 
stronger light. His close personal relation to us, and his 
adaptation, as a spiritual deliverer, to our human wants, 
have been more richly and fully exhibited, perhaps, 
than ever before. But is it not true that we are only 
beginning to understand this great subject yet? Do we 
not still fall greatly short of an adequate and practical 
apprehension of Christ as regards his human brother- 
hood, and his sympathy, as himself human, with our 
earthly experiences and life? He ascended into heaven, 
and we adoringly think of him as the Lamb in the 
midst of the throne, and the Head of the whole creation, 
and worship and praise him in this conception of his 
supreme exaltation and glory; and this is certainly 
right. This aspect or side of his wonderful Person we 
shall far better understand, and so shall far more per- 
fectly enjoy, when we pass within the veil, and find 
opened to us the grand mystery of God incarnate. But 
now, in this our earthly condition, have we not great 
need more fully to appreciate the other, the human 
aspect or side, as the Bible presents it, and to appro- 
priate to ourselves its special benefits? Do I not want, 
in these perils, these struggles, these anxieties, these 
griefs, these aspirations, longings, and disappointments 
which so fill this present life, the daily consciousness 
that I have a reliable Friend, and Helper, and Com- 
panion,—one whose love and sympathy are constant, 
whose friendship is close, pure, disinterested, quick to 
feel with me and for me in all that touches my welfare? 
Can it fail to encourage and strengthen me when I go to 
the mercy-seat to unburden my troubled heart and pour 
out its needs in prayer, that this risen and ever-living 
Saviour, who is Lord of all, is that very same human per- 
son, that same humble man, who, a comparatively few 
years ago, was living here on earth, and walking about 
Galilee and Judea and through the streets of Jerusalem; 
was bearing the same cares, anxieties, labors, and sorrows; 
chafed by the same irritations; suffering the same weari- 
nesses and depressions, the same headaches and heart- 
aches and longings, which enter into all human experi- 
ence, that of personal in alone excepted? Ah, this brings 
him near me,—into the closest and most real contact with 
my heart! I cannot doubt that a!l these things, now 
that he wears his glorified humanity, are just as fresh 
in his memory as are the events of yesterday in mine. 
In the thought of this I am greatly comforted, I am 
enabled to live with him every day, to talk with him, 
to tell him, in the confidence of mytual affection, all the 
secrets of my soul, and to feel hig heart beat in blessed 
sympathy with ming, Ought not this substantially to 
be the common Christian experience? Will it not, 
Ohristian reader, render your habitual intercourse with 





your Lord richer and more precious, to bear ever in 
mind the truth so clearly stated in the Scriptures, that 
“in all things it behooved him to be made like unto his 
brethren, that he might be a merciful and faithful high- 
priest. For in that he himself hath suffered, being 
tempted, he is able to succor those that are tempted.” 

In the hope of assisting some fellow-disciple more 
profoundly to appreciate and make his own this view 
of our exalted Lord and Redeemer, the writer has 
endeavored to embody it in the following hymnic 
meditation : 

THE WONDERFUL. 
“His name shall be called Wonderful " (Isa, 9: 6). 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 
Thou art wonderful, O Jesus, 
Where thou sittest on the throne; 
Through the mortal form thou wearest 
Is the Father’s image known ; 
From that mortal form there beameth 
The full Godhead’s perfect light, 
With thee evermore abideth 
The full Godhead’s boundless might, 


Thou art all divine, O Saviour ! 
Thou art lovely to my thought, 
Who from thine eternal glory 
Life to dying men hast brought ; 
Thou art fairer than all angels, 
Than the radiant seraphim ; 
Heaven and earth should sound thy praises 
In one everlasting hymn. 


Yet thou stoopest to the lowly ; 
Pressest childhood to thy breast ; 
To the comfortless art comfort, 
To the way-worn strength and rest ; 
Oh thy tenderness of pity ! 
Oh the sweetness of thy grace! 
Of the goodness, pure, unfathomed, 
That is found in thine embrace! 


Thou hast not, dear Lord, forgotten 
Thine own griefs as mortal man ; 
From the cradle in the manger, 
Where thy mortal years began, 
Thou didst bear each human burden ; 
Thou didst taste each bitter woe ; 
Thine were e’en the sore temptations 
That our human bosoms know. 


Jesus, when the cup of sorrows 
We are drinking, sad and lone, 
Dry our tears, of thy sweet pity, 
In the memory of thine own ; 
Oh! since thou didst kneel in anguish 
In thy darksome, suffering hour, 
Look on us o’erborne and fainting ; 
To our weakness lend thy power. 


Thou thy sacred head once bowing, 
Didst yield up thy mortal breath ; 
Thou didst pass the awful portal 
And the gloomy shade of death ; 
By the pangs which thou didst suffer, 
By the fears which wrung thy heart, 
Unto us, dear Lord, when dying, 
Strength and holy peace impart. 


As the tomb’s firm barrier rending 
Thou triumphant didst arise, 
And all heaven’s uncounted legions 
Bade thee welcome to the skies ; 
So let us—earth left behind us— : 
Cleave yon clouds with tireless wing ; 
Send thine angei hosts with greetings 
Our freed spirits home to bring. 


Thou—the Wonderful—O Jesus, 
Art forevermore the same ; 
God and man in one abiding, 
Highest heaven adores thy name. 
Oh, let raptured mortal voices 
Sound that name through every clime: 
Till, one mighty chorus swelling, 
Heavenward rolls the song sublime. 





-BELECTING AND CATALOGUING a 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS, 


Having spent nearly a hundred hours recently in 
selecting and cataloguing a large Sunday-school library 
for my own church, besides seventy hours devoted to sim- 
ilar work some years ago, I wish to give to other Sunday- 


school workers some of the practical results of these 
labors. 


Knowing that great care should be taken in the selec- 


tion of a library, leat books get into it which would work 
against rather than with the teachers, the appointment 
of a library committee was first secured, The catalogue 
of the Fourteenth Street Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
New York, where everything is thoroughly done, was 
then obtained, and also, from Eben Shute, Tremont 
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Temple, Boston, the catalogue of six hundred books 
recently selected by Rev. T. D. Chamberlin of Norwich, 
after personal examination of two thousand volumes. 
Besides these, I bad the printed list of the association 
of ladies in Cambridge, Massachusetts, who have gener- 
ously devoted themselves to the improvement of Sunday- 
school libraries,—at first by reading the library books in 
the Sunday-schools of their own city, and making a list 
of those that are worthy, and now by reading the new 
books of various publishers, and making a catalogue, 
without remuneration and without partiality for any 
publisher, of the books that are really valuable and in- 
teresting for Sunday-schools. Every book which gets 
on the list must first be read by a sub-committee of 
fifteen ladies, and receive their majority vote of ap- 
proval, and subsequently, after discussion, a majority 
vote of the whole committee. The list thus made of 
several hundred books, after years of reading, is a most 
valuable help in selecting a library ; but, as we were to 
purchase about eight hundred books, it was necessary to 
make additional investigations of our own. My former 
catalogue, and the seventy hours of previous work, was 
a great help inthis. For the guidance of the committee, 
the books which I had marked in the various catalogues, 
and others which I had noted in an envelope kept for 
the purpose for five or six years, were copied on large 
theets of paper, with the name of the book first, then 
the author, then the publisher, then size and price, and 
whether for children, boys or girls, or adults. Then, in 
a special column, “C” was marked against all books 
recommended by the Cambridge association, “ N” for 
Norwich, “ Y” for New York, “D” for Dover (where 
my former catalogue was made); and books which were 
not in any of these lists which our own committee de- 
cided upon were marked “ B,” for Brooklyn.. With these 
facts before them, the committee voted “yea” or “nay” 
on each book. Doubtful books were given to sub- 
committees for examination and subsequent report. 
Sometimes a book was rejected because it had a title so 
dull or misleading that no one would be likely to take 
it out. Other excellent books were rejected because of 
price, as it is hardly worth while to put atwo or three 
dollar book into a Sunday-school library in place of two 
or three less expensive ones, Many books were accepted 
without detailed examination, because the author’s name 
was a guarantee of the excellence and interest cf the 
volume; for instance, those of “Pansy,” Joanna H. 
Matthews, E. A. Rand, Charlotte M. Yonge, Emma 
Leslie, E. S. Phelps, Emily Huntington Miller, Jacob 
Abbott, J.S.C. Abbott, Sophie May, the author of Peep 
of Day, Faith Latimer, Hesba Stretton, L. T. Meade, 
the author of The Schonberg-Cotta amily, etc. We felt 
certain that none of these writci, could produce either a 
dull or bad book; and, as our library was to be a very 
large one, we took all, or nearly all, of the books by 
each of these writers. When ascholar has read an in- 
teresting book he is likely to ask for others from the 
same pen. 

Especial effort was made, as the library is the only one 
that most of the school can use, to provide not only re- 
ligious stories of the brightest sort, but also popular books 
about animals, birds, biography, history, and science, as 
antidotes to bad reading, and also to the very general 
tendency among Sunday-school children to read nothing 
but novels. To create an interest in God’s works is 
surely not an inappropriate work for the Sunday-school 
library. 

Among the books of this sort, dealing with fact rather 
than fiction, were the following: All True, a Book of Real 
Adventures, by Dr. Macaulay ; Adventures on the Great 
Hunting Grounds, by Victor Maurice; Adventures of a 
Young Naturalist, by L. Biart; About Common Won- 
ders; Anecdotes of the Habits of Animals, by Mrs. Lee; 
Anecdotes of the Habits of Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, 
by Mrs. L2e; Brother Bishi; or, Stories of Animals and 
Flowers ; Boyhood of Great Men; Boys’ Own Book of 
Natural History, by J. G. Wood; The Book of Books ; or, 
A Short History of the English Bible ; A Book of Golden 
Deeds, by Charlotte M. Yonge; The Bottom of the 
Sea, by L Sourel; The Children’s Crusade, by George 
Gray ; The Cooking Club, by Eila Farman; Curiosities 
of Heat, by L. B. Teffc; Children’s Picture Book of 
Animals; Child’s Book of Nature, by W. Harker; Dis- 
tant Cousins; or, Zales about Children in Other Lands ; 
Duty, Thrift, and Self-Help (for young men), by Samuel 
Smiles; Enterprise beyond the Seas; or, Stories of [Ex- 
ploration, by J. F. Fyfe; Dawnings of Genius, by Anna 
Pratt; Eminent Americans, and the Story of the United 
States Navy, for Boys, by Benson G. Lossing; Friends 
Worth Knowing; or, Stories of Animals and Birds, by 
Ernest Ingersoll; The Fairy Land of Science, by A. B. 
Bu-kiey; Great Men and Gallant Deeds, by J. E. Edgar; 





Glaucus ; or, Wonders of the Seashore, by Charles Kings- 
ley ; Getting on in the World, or Essays for Young Men, 
by Professor Matthews ; Great Wonders in Little Things, 
by Sidney Dyer; Heroes of the Laboratory, by C. L. 
Brightwell; How to Do it; or, How lo be Polite, by E. E. 
Hale; The Intelligence of Animals; Natural History, 
by J. G. Wood; Ocean Wonders, by William E. Damon; 
Premiums Paid to Experience, by E. Garrett; Sketches 
of Animal Life, by J. G. Wood; Six Little Cooks, by Miss 
Huntington ; Wonders of Bodily Strength and Skill, by 
Charles Russell; Wonderful Escapes, by R. Whiting; 
Ways and Tricks of Animals, by Mary Hooper; Won- 
ders of the Human Body, by A. L. Pileur; Nelaon’s 
Series: Who was the First Paper Maker?—Architect?— 
Builder? etc. Besides these we have the Child’s His- 
tories of England, Germany, etc., by Dickens and Char- 
lotte M. Yonge; and popular, short biographies of 
Washington, Luther, Franklin, Garfield, etc.; and all 
of Jacob Abbott’s biographies, 

Special effort will be made by the pastor, superinten 
dent, and teachers to have these books of fact read by 
those whose tendency is to read nothing but fiction. 

In a library so large (1400 volumes in all) for a school 
of 1200, it was thought better to have three or four 
copies each of the best books, rather than have them all 
different. 

Unlike many libraries whose books are all, or nearly 
all, for children, we selected an equal proportion of books 
for young men and young ladies, to add one more bond 
to keep them in the Sunday-school. - Besides the books 
of Mrs. Prentiss, Mrs. Mulock-Craik, Mrs. Whitney, 
George Macdonald, E. P. Roe, and Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
we put in for adult readers one or two of the most 
reljgious stories of Dickens,—Christmas Stories and Old 
Curiosity Shop. And so of Scott. What grander story 
of conscience is there than Jennie Deans. in the Heart 
of Midlothian? Of course we included the Christ-like 
story of Jean Va!jean, Les Miserables of Victor Hugo, 
and the exposé of Jesuitism in the Wandering Jew of 
Eugene Sue. Of Ezgleston’s we took The Hoosier School- 
master and The Circuit Rider. Of George Eliot, Adam 
Bede alone seemed to have a healthful and helpful 
atmosphere for young people. Of Hawthorne we 
selected The Scarlet Letter and Marble Faun, both 
wholesome pictures of the consequences of sin. 

Temperance was not forgotten, and nearly all the 
stories published by the National Temperance Society, 
and sanctioned by their judicious committee, were pur- 
chased, and also The Barton Experiment, by the author 
of Helen’s Babies; The Devil’s Chain, by the author of 
Ginx’s Baby; and T. 8. Arthur’s history of the Woman’s 
Temperance Crusade, called Woman to the Rescue. 

Books on methods of Sunday-school work for teachers 
were also included, such as The Teachers’ Helper, by 
“Pansy ;” Feathers for Arrows, by Spurgeon; Plain 
Uses of the Blackboard; Rescue of Child-soul, Bible 
and Sunday-school, etc. 

In the selection of books an effort was made to meet 
the mental and spiritual wants of both young and old, 
and for both Sundays and week-days ; and special atten- 
tion was paid to the cataloguing of the books thus 
selected and arranged. 

Sunday-school library catalogues usually give only an 
alphabetical list of the titles of the books, without the 
author’s name, or anything to indicate whether the book 
is large or small, for children or adults, a story or a book 
of essays, unless it can be guessed from the usually non- 
committal titles,—such as John Jones, Frank Smith, 
All True, On the Way, etc. Hence, a young man some- 
times gets a child’s book, to his great disgust. 

In our catalogue, we have given, as helps to the schol- 
ars in filling up their library cards with the numbers of 
books which they desire, all the helps we have been able 
to find in the best catalogues, with some additions of 
our own. These helps are, first, the pumber of pages in 
each book, at the opposite side of the psge from the 
numbers ; second, the author’s name, when a well-known 
person; third, a single star to indicate all books which 
are only for grown-up young people and adults, while 
two stars mark books for chiidren under ten years of 
age, and the unstarred books are for boys and girls from 
ten to fifteen years old; some of them for older persons 
also. The significance of these marks is, of course, 
explained in a footnote. 

But something more'is necessary, in order that the 
real character of the books shall be understood by the 
catalogue. However indifferent a matter it may be to 
a rose what its name is, it makes a great difference to a 
book. Any librarian can tell of books doomed to cease- 
leas imprisonment in their tin cells because they have a 
bad name; that is, a dull or blind one. Hence, we have 
given considerable time to improving the titles of the 





books. Few young people would take out The Sketch 
Book ; but Rip Van Winkle and O'her Sketches, by 
Washington Irving, we hope will win the reading which 
it so richly deserves. 

The changes of titles have usually consisted in adding 
a second descriptive title, to give some idea of the real 
subject of the book. The words in italics in the titles 
already quoted were thus added, and also those in italics 
below: 

All True; A Book of Real Adventures. 

Bending Willow; or, Stories of I'rontier Life. 

David’s Little Lead; A Story of Heroism in the Mines. 

Chauncy Judd; A Story of the Revolution. 

David Crockett, Adventures of. 

Deep Down; A Zale of the Cornish Mines. 

The Farmer Boy; or, 7 he Boyhood of Washington. 

How naturally one would mistake Sinners and Saints, 

or Falsehood aud Truth, or Modesty and Conceit, or 
Faith and Victory, or Bede’s Charity, or Better than | 
Gold, or Christian’s Mistake, or What’s the Use? for a 
book of moral essays, if the word “story” or “novel” 
were not added in a second title! 
' It is important to prevent the disappointment often 
occasioned by a story for girls getting into a boy’s hands, 
by having this fact stated in the second title. Whena 
book is a “sequel,” it should be so declared, that it may 
not be taken out before its precursor is read. 

As a further hel» in selecting books, and especially 
for the purpose of calling attention to the best books, 
that would not otherwise be likely to receive the atten- 
tion they deserve, about a hundred books in the catalogue 
have a descriptive note in fine print added below their 
title, after the fashion of Mr. Chamberlin’s catalogue, 
such as the following : 

Eminent Americans. B. J. Lossing. 

(Illustrated with 100 fine portraits.) 

English Hearts and English Hands. 
tain Hedley Vicars. 

(Incidents of soldier-life.) 

Dawnings of Genius. Anna Pratt. 

(Stories of the childhood of successful men.) 

Character. Samvel Smiles. 

(Popular and helpful essays for young men.) 

Asked of God. Anna Shipton. 

(Anna Shipton’s books are very helpful to young converts 
and Christians.) 

History of the Waldenses. <A. J. Wylie. 

(No romance is more thrilling than these stories of the battles 
of real heroes.) 

Stepping Heavenward. Mrs. E. Prentiss. 

(Story of. a young lady. One of the most popular romances 
ever written.) 

With a view to the encouragement of good reading, 
we have published a little plan of reading, on slips of 
paper for distribution, called Itound the World in a 
Library, grouping the stories and histories, first, of 
America, then of the Pacific Islands, then of Asia, then 
of Africa, and then of each European country in the 
order which they would be visited by a round-the-world 
tourist, in order to make the reading more profitable by 
turning it toward a purpose, and still affording variety 
under the unity of movement. To intensify our effort 
to counteract bad reading by good, we have secured an 
address by Anthony Comstock. 

As the almost worthless prairie grass of the West is 
displaced by planting the useful blue grass in its place, 
so we must crowd out bad reading by securing that which 
is at once pure and popular for our homes and cur 
Sunday-school libraries. ° 


Author of Cap- 





THE CULTURE OF BENEFICENCE. 
BY THE REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE, 


If selfishness is the essence of sin, beneficence is the 
very soul of a gracious character. And yet it is very 
rare to see a man who has been close-calculating and 
avaricious for years, suddenly assume the attitude of an 
open-handed generosity, even though he may have been 
soundly converted. The old habits maintain their ground 
in large measure, and the man may grow more rapidly 
in knowledge than be will in beneficence. 

“ How can the Holy Spirit dwell in such a mean soul 
as avimates that professor?” exclaimed one pastor to 
another; “ for. I’m certain I could not endure such an 
abode myself,”—‘ That,” replied his companion, “ is 
because you have £0 little of the divine condescension 
and patience in your own nature. You and I could not 
endure such meanness, but God does.” 

The experience of pastors and beneficent workers is 
uniform as to the high importance of cultivating benefi- 
cence. The training should commence with children, 


and at that very early age when they begin to distin- 
guish between meum and tuum. Nowhere more than 
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here is the average family training usually deficient; and 
the smaller the family, the worse we find the training. 
It is seldom that an only son or daughter grows up to be 
other than an embodiment of selfishness; while, on the 
contrary, a3 a rule, the unselfish and hard-working men 
and women, who bless our communities, were reared in 
families where two or more (sometimes twelve or thir- 
teen) exerted a continuous and counteracting influence 
upon each other. 

The special design of this article is to urge the adop- 
tion of some consistent system in the family for the 
culture cf beneficence from infancy. The foJlowing 
plan we have tried with encouraging results. First, let it 
be understood that no child in the house is ever to be 
hired to obey. It requires no proof to show that the 
whole system of hiring in the household to secure obe- 
dience is vicious in the extreme. To hire obedience is 
to culture selfishness and to fertilize the very principle 
we ought to strive to eradicate. 

Let the children, then, instead of being paid, be 
allowed a regular weekly portion; and if they fail in 
that which belongs to each one’s department, apply the 
rule of subtraction, and take from their portion. Let 
each child’s sum of money be put by itself, and an ac- 
count be kept with each one; and let their ordinary 
weekly Sundsy-school contributions be given out of their 
separate allowances. 

We would not exclude the assignment of rewards alto- 
gether. If a child has been especially diligent and 
thorough in the discharge of an allotted task, then let a 
special recognition of this be made before the family, 
and an additional amount be given the child for his 
encouragement, and as a stimulus to the others. But 
such extra awards should not be made a matter of 
bargain and stipulation beforehand. Then, at special 
seasons,—as at Christmas,—each child should be en- 
couraged to plan gifts and surprises for the rest. 

Should not each family be regarded as a little type and 
microcosm of the great society and world which, in a few 
years, each child will be a responsible member? And for 
such membership, should they not be carefully trained ? 
Why does every church hold up the painful spectacle of 
men and women, who are blest with more than a pro- 
portionate share of world’s goods, and yet giving little or 
nothing? Is it not because they were not trained to 
habits of beneficence in childhood? Therefore let it be 
laid down as a rule in every household, that not a mem- 
ber of that household shall ever appear empty-handed 
when a contribution is to be lifted in the church. Let it 
be inculcated by the parents that a child is no more to 
decline making an offering than he is to decline being 
present, or decline paying attention to the instruction to 
be imparted. Pursue patiently through years this course 
of training, and the mature life of those children will 
show that not only the habit of church attendance has 
been established, but the habit of regular giving is 
fixcd in the nature, and they will no more omit the one 
than neglect the other. They are established as syste- 
matic givers. 

There is also the other side to be looked at. It would 
be a remarkable exception if in any household where 
there are a number of children there were not one or 
more inclined to be extra selfish. Lessons on the line of 
natural punishment are the best, for natural punishments 
most reproduce the kind of discipline which marks the 
wisdom of Providence. The divine law is laid down that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive. At first sight 
this assertion seems to be absurd, and no natural heart, 
without grace or training, would act upon this principle. 
So we see a child having good things given to it, or ac- 
quired by purchase, concealing them and slyly arranging 
to consume them all by himself. Some parents detecting 
this would force the child to part with a portion of them. 
Scold him for his “meanness.” But all true acts are of 
the will, and the will cannot be coerced. A forced gift 
is never a gift at all, and cannot cultivate beneficence. 
The influence must so be exerted upon the will that the 
will shall be induced to self-acting and choice from 
within. Every such act improves the character and the 
opposite cannot improve, but tends to hardening and 
resentment. 

If young Hodge comes from the vestibule of a party, 
overladen in stomach and pocket with table dainties, 
and hides them all away for his own special monopoly, 
he may be scourged or not scourged by a stomach-ache 
for his selfishness ; but stomach-ache or no stomach-ache, 
the parent ought to make serious note of Hodge’s con- 
duct, and apply unsparingly the principle of natural 
punishment. Let the conduct not be forgotten, and 
when, on a future occasion, distribution of good things 
is to be made to the family, let Hodge draw a blank, and 
let him know that he gets nothing because on another 


occasion he gave nothing. Let a few lessons in this 
direction be repeated, and the parent will, in due time, 
find there is no more need to remind Hodge that nothing 
is gained by his making a pig of himself. 

But, far too often, there is as much fault, or more, in 
the teachers than in the pupils; as much, or more, in 
the parents than in the children; and the adoption of 
such a system as this might start the parents on a course 
of systematic correction of their own selfishness, and 
that for the sake of their own children, if not for the sake 
of others. 

We all abhor selfishness in our neighbor, but how do 
we see it in ourselves ? 
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MAY BURDICK’S CABIN CHILDREN. 
BY WILLIAM N. BURR. 

“ What’s the name of that mountain, father?” 

““Cheyenne.” 

The Burdicks — which means Mr. and Mrs. Burdick 
and their two children, Fred and May—were spend- 
ing the summer camping among the Colorado moun- 
tains, and the above question was asked by Fred, one 
morning when their tent was pitched not far from 
Cheyenne Mountain, to which place they had come the 
night before. 

May, who, since she had heard the story of ‘‘Starva- 
tion Gulch,” was overflowing with curiosity as to the 
significance of names, at once exclaimed : 

“Shy Ann, father! Who was she, and what did she 
do that the mountain should be named for her?” 

Fred was rolling on the ground with his heels in the 
air in an instant. 

Mr. Burdick tried to keep his smiles out of sight while 
he explained to his little daughter the difference between 
“ Cheyenne” and “Shy Ann,” 

“ Now, May,” said Fred, rising from the ground, “ if 
you'll just scatter that sort of a hurt look you’ve got 
because I laughed at your funny mistake, you may go 
with me prospecting. It looks as if this were nothing 
but a big garden of scrub-oaks and pine trees, but per- 
haps we can find something else.” 

Just at this moment, however, May caught sight of a 
man approaching the camp, and, drawing a little nearer 
her father, said : 

“Let’s wait, Fred, and hear what this man’s got to 
say.” 

“Rather hot in the sun to-day,” remarked the stran- 
ger, as he seated himself in the doorway of the tent. 

“ It is indeed,” replied Mr. Burdick. 

The new-comer was a rough but kindly looking man, 
who evidently, having nothing else to do, had come to 
call on the campers. 

“Do you live near this place?” asked Mr. Burdick, 
after a moment’s pause. 

“Got alittle cabin up yonder in the brush,” was the 
reply. 

“ Have you been long in Colorado?” 

“Bout three years.” 

“From what state did you come?” 

“From Kansas here. Lived in Wichita there a spell. 
Went from Oregon there.” 

The man stopped, evidently waiting to be further 
questioned, as he showed no disposition to keep up the 
conversation by questioning the Burdicks. So Mr. Bur- 
dick asked : 

“ How do you like Colorado?” 

“Don’t like it very well. I’m goin’ back to Oregon 
soon’s I can sell out here. I like Oregon better’n any 
state or territory I’ve ever been in, and I’ve been in a 
good many of ’em. That’s the reason I don’t keep no 
cows, like Stevenson over yonder does. I couldn’t sell 
her, when I get ready to go, for anything like what I’d 
give for her; so I don’t keep no stock except my horses. 
Them I have to keep, because I travel mostly overland. 
I ain’t never able to take the cars.” 

‘** Have you a family ?” 

“Wife’n eight children. My oldest son’s freighting 
now. The rest’s little, and all here at home.” 

“Ts freighting your business? ” 

“Yes. J don’t go out none, though. My boy runs 
the team. Winters, I work on my mine up here.” 

“ Has anything been found up here that would pay to 
work?” 

“Tf they had a mill here ’twould, but it don’t pay to 
ship. I’m expectin’ we'll have a mill-before long. I’m 
goin’ to work on my mine this winter, as much as I can, 





and I believe I'll find carbonates, if I can just get down 





deep enough; but it’s mighty expensive, where you have 
to blast ; and I can’t go very fast on that account.” 

“This would be a good place to start a Sunday-school,” 
said Mr. Burdick, turning to Fred. 

“Yes,” said the man. “‘ We might have one; there’s 
children enough. Stevenson, over here, has a lot.” 

“ How many?” inquired Fred. 

“Ten or twelve, I guess; but they ain’t all here. 
Some’s in the old couutry yet.” 

“T’ve never joined any church,” he said, in reply to a 
question asked by Mr. Burdick; “but I’ve had church 
to my house. The Methodists and Brethren used to have 
church in my house in Oregon. My father belonged to 
the church, and my grandfather was a Methodist preacher 
in Illinois. He preached too hard, though, and it killed 
him.” 

The man remained until he must have seen that 
Mr. Burdick’s ability to question him was waning; and 
then, with a hearty “‘good-day,” he walked off toward 
“the brush” where he had said his cabin was located. 

“‘T wish he’d said something more about his children,” 
said May. ‘ Let’s go prospecting up that way, Fred, and 
perhaps we'll see some of them.” 

So our two friends walked away from the camp in the 
direction their visitor had taken, and did not return until 
long after noon. 

“ We found them!” exclaimed May, rushing up to the 
doorway of the tent, inside which her mother sat reading, 
and her father lay thinking, “ with his forehead tied in 
a hard knot,” as May had once said. 

* Well, we’ll hear the report of the committee,” said 
Mr. Burdick, untying in an instant the “hard knot” in 
his forehead. 

“ Why, that man and his wife and seven little children 
live up there in a little bit of a log-cabin with only two 
rooms init; and all but two of the children are girls, and 
they all wear dirty pink calico dresses.” 

“Tt made me think of the pictures I’ve seen of the old 
woman who lived in a shoe, who had so many children 
she didn’t know what to do,” said Fred. “I never saw 
anything like it. The cabin just swarms with children, 
and I don’t see how they all live there. It’s a good thing 
they’ve got so much more out-of-doors than we folks have 
who live in the city.” 

“Tm going up there again after a while,” said May. 
“T hope you'll stay here a long while, papa, so I’ll have 
time to get well acquainted with those little girls. It’s 
an awful nice place here,—more flowers than I ever saw 
in one spot before in my life.” 

Mamma Burdick began to say something about “awful” 
and “ high-sounding adjectives;’? but May had skipped 
out the tent door so suddenly that it is doubtful if she 
heard one word her mother said. 

Later in the afternoon, May was picking flowers that 
grew beside the spring not far from “the cabin that 
swarmed with children,” when one of the litile girls 
approached with a pail to get water. She stopped when 
she saw May, and stood looking at her shyly. 

“She would make a good Shy Ann,—wouldn’t she 
May?” said Fred, as he came bounding down from the 
top of a great rock, and leaned toward May that the girl 
might not hear what he said. 

“You go off again. I’m going to talk to her,” said 
May, with a frown, caused by Fred’s unkind allusion to 
her mistake of the morning. 

Fred penitently walked away, and soon May and the 
shy little girl were familiarly talking. 

Whatever it was that May found to chatter about so 
long I am sure I do not know,—for, you see, 1 was not 
there; but, when she returned to the tent, very late in 
the afternoon, all she had to say was: 

“I’m going to give every single Sunday-school paper 
and picture-boek I’ve got with me to those children. 
Why, they can’t read; and they don’t know anything 
about Sunday-school or anything else. They’ll be awful 
glad to have anything with pictures in; and I’m going 
to read to them as much as I can while we stay here.” 

Every day after that, while the Burdicks remained at 
their Cheyenne mountain camp, May gathered the little 
cabin children about her near the spring and read to 
them. She found that they were eager to learn, and 
were quick to ask questions on what had been read to 
them. So they managed to profit nota little from May’s 
loving labor. 

“Tvs the best time they ever had in their lives,” said 
the mother to Mrs. Burdick the day the Burdicks moved 
on. “Him and me can both read some, and we’ll try 
to do more of it after this, if for nothin’ else than the 


children’s sake. They’ll never forget your May, ma’am,” 


and the nice stories she’s read to them.” 


Who says a little girl like May Burdick cannot be a 
helper to others? 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


6. May 7.—Sufferers Brought to Christ.............----sseee. Mark 7 : 24-37 


7. May 14.—The Leaven of the Pharisees....... 
8. May 21.—Seeing and Confessing the Christ... 
9. May 23.—Following Christ...... 
10. June 4.—The Transfiguration... 
11. June 11.—The Afflicted Child......... 






---Mark 8 : 34-38; 9:1 
evcecsenen Mark 9: 2-13 
-Mark 9: 14-32 


12. June 18.—The Child-like Believer .... ......-.-........---- Mark 9 : 33-50 


18, June 25.—Review. 


LESSON 11, SUNDAY, JUNE 11, 1889. 


TITLE? 


THE AFFLICTED CHILD. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Mark 9: 14-32.] 


COMMON VERSION. 


14. And when he came to his 
disciples, he saw a great multi- 
tude about them, and the scribes 
questioning with them. 

15. Andstraightway all the peo- 
ple, when they beheid him, were 
greatly amazed, and running to 
him saluted him. 

16. And he asked the scribes, 
What question ye with them? 

17. And one of the multitude 
answered and said, Master, I have 
brought unto thee my son, which 
hath a dumb spirit; 

18. And wheresoever he taketh 
him, he teareth him; and he 
foameth, and gnasheth with his 
teeth, and pineth away: and I 
spake to thy disciples that they 
should cast him out; and they 
could not. 

19. He answereth him, and 
saith, O faithless generation, how 
long shall 1 be with you? how 
long shall I suffer you? bring him 
unto me. 

20. And they brought him unto 
him: and when he saw him, 
straightway the spirit tare him; 
and he fell on the ground, and 
wallowed foaming. 

21. And he asked his father, 
How long isitago since this came 
unto him? And he said, Of a 
child. 

22. And ofttimes it hath cast 
him into the fire, aud into the 
waters, to destroy him: butif thou 
canst do any thing, have com- 
passion on us, and help us. 

23. Jesus said unto him, If thou 
canst believe, all things are possi- 
ble to him that believeth. 

24. And straightway the father 
of the child cried out, and said 
with tears, Lord, I believe; help 
thou mine unbelief. 

25. When Jesus saw that the 
people came running together, he 
rebuked the foul spirit, saying 
unto him, Thow dumb and deaf 


spirit, I charge thee, come out of | 


him, and enter no more into 
him. 


26. And the spirit cried, and rent 
him sore, and came out of him :! 


and he was as one dead; inso- 
much that many said, He is 
dead. 


27. But Jesus took him by the | 


hand, and lifted him up; and he 
arose. 

28. And when he was come into 
the house, his disciples asked 
him privately, Why could not we 
cast him out? 

29. And hesaid unto them, This 
kind can come forth by ncthing, 
but by prayer and fasting. 

30. And they departed thence, 


and passed through Galilee; and | 


he would not that any man 
should know i. 

31. For he taught his disciples, 
and said unto them, The Son of 
man is delivered into the hands 
of men, and they shall kill him; 
and after that he is killed, he 
shall rise the third day. 

32. But they understood not 
that saying, and were afraid to 
ask him. 


REVISED VERSION, 


14. And when they came to the 
disciples, they saw a great mul- 
titude about them, and scribes 

15 questioning with them, And 

straightway all the multitude, 
when they saw him, were 
greatly amazed, and running 

5 tohim saluted him, And he 

asked them, What question ye 

with them? And one of the 
multitude answered him, 
1Master, | brought unto thee 
my son, which hath a dumb 

18 spirit; and wheresvever it 
taketh him, it *dasheth him 
down: and he foameth, and 
grindeth his teeth, and pineth 
away: and I spake to thy dis- 
ciples that they should cast it 
out; and they were not able. 

19 And he answereth them and 
saith, O faithless generation, 
how long shall I be with you? 
how long shall I bear with 

20 you? bringhimuntome. And 

they brought him unto him: 

and when he saw him, straight- 
way the spirit tare him griev- 
ously; and he fell on the 
ground, and wallowed foam- 
ing. And he asked his father, 

How long time is it since this 

hath come untohim? Andhe 

22 said, From a child. And oft- 

times it hath cast him both 

into the fire and into the 
waters, to destroy him: butif 
thou canst do anything, have 
compassion on us, and help us. 

And Jesus said unto him, If 

thou canst! All things are 

possible to him that believeth. 

24 Straightway the father of the 

child cried out and said‘, I 

believe; help thou mine un- 

belief. And when Jesus saw 
that a multitude came run- 
ning together, he rebuked the 
unclean spirit, saying unto 
him, ‘Thou dumb and deaf 
spirit, 1 command thee, come 
out of him, and enter no more 
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| 26 into him. And having cried 


out, and 8torn him much, he 

came out: and the child became 

as one dead; insomuch that 
the more part said, He is dead. 

But Jesus took him by the 

hand, and raised him up; and 

he arose. And when he was 
come into the house, his dis- 
ciples asked him privately, 

Ssaying, We could not cast it 

29 out. And he said unto them, 
This kind can come out by 
nothing, save by prayer®, 

30 And they went forth from 
thence, and passed through 
Galilee; and he would not that 

31 any man should know it. For 
he taught his disciples, and 
said unto them, The Son of 
man is delivered up into the 
hands of men, and they shall 
kill him; and when he is 
killed, after three days he shall 

32 rise again. But they under- 
stood not the saying, and were 
afraid to ask him. 


1 Or, Teacher 2 Or. rendeth him 
3 Or, ‘convulsed 4 Many ancient 
authoriues add with tears. 5 Or, 
How is it that we could not cast it 
out? 6 Many ancient authorities 
add and jasting. 


t 
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LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Our Dangers and Our Duties. 
’ 


Lesson TOPIC: We May Have Blessings to the Extent of Our Faith. 


LEsson OUTLINE: 


1. Helplessness Through Doubt, v. 14-19. 
2. Power Through Faith, v. 20-29. 


3. Ignorance Through Timidity, v. 30-32. 
GoLDEN TExt: All things are possible to him that believeth, 


—Mark 9; 23, 


Dairy Homer READINGS: 
M.—Mark 9: 14-32. The afilicted child. 

T, —Jas. 1: 2-8. Weakness through doubt. 
W.—Heb. 3: 12-19. Failure through doubt. 
—Dan. 3:18-27. Deliverance through faith. 

—1 John 5.1-6. Victory through faith. 
—Isa. 44:1-8. Encouragement to the timid. 
—Provy. 2: 1-9. Invitation to the ignorant, 


"ers 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


1. HELPLESSNESS THROUGH DOUBT, 
I. The Questioning Scribes : 

Saw ... the scribes questioning with them. 

Certain of the scribes . . . reasoning in their hearts (Mark 2: 6). 
Scribes... said... by what authority doest thou these things (11: 28). 
The scribes and the Pharisees began to press upon him (Luke 11: 53), 
ll. The Hapless Child: 

I brought wato thee my son, which hath a dumb spirit. 

He is epileptic, and suffereth grievously (Matt. 17 : 15). 
He is mine only child (Luke 9 : 38). 

A woman, Whose little daughter had an unclean spirit . 
lll. The Hely.css Disciples : 

Disciples should cast it out—they were not able. 
Whosoever shall say .. . and shall not doubt (Mark 11 : 23). 
Gebazi passedon... but... neither voice nor hearing (2 Kings 4:3 
Jesus | know, and Paul | know, but who are ye? (Acts 19: 15), 

IV. The Faithless Generation: 

O faithless generation, how long shall I be with you? 

A froward generation, children in whom is no faith (Deut. 32: 20.) 
How long will this people provoke ne? (Num. da: 11). 
Now is my soul troubled; and what shall I say? ? (John 12; 27). 


- came (7:25). 


~~ 
: 


1. The world is always quick to seize an opportunity to attack the 
disciples of Christ. 

2. The world chuckles much over a single failure on the part of 
Christians, but ignores many previous successes 

3. The world expects the disciples to do a great ‘Work in casting 
out evil spirits. 

4. ‘the lack of faith in the world prevents many a miracle of grace 


trom being accomplished. 


II, POWER 
I. The Evil Spirit : 
Straightway the spirit ture him grievously. 
The unclean spirit, tearing him and crying .. . came out (Mark 1:26). 
Was driven of the devil into the deserts (Luke 8: 30). 
Your adversary, .. . seeking Whom he may devour (1 Pet. 5: 8). 


Il. The Desponding Father : 
1. His Doubt. 
If thou canst do anything, have eompassion. 
If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean (Mark 1: 40). 
Only say the word . . . shall be healed (Matt. 8 : 9). 
WwW _ he saw the w ind he was afraid (Matt, 14 : 31), 
2. His Reproof. 
If thou canst! all. . . possible to him that believeth. 
If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed (Matt. 17 : 20). 
Said IL not... if thou believedst, thou shotildest see (John 11 : 40). 
He that cometh to God must believe (Heb. 11 : 6). 
3. His Cry. 
Cried out. . . LI believe; help thou mine unbelief. 
The apostle said . . . Lord, increase our faith (Luke 17: 5). 
By grace have ye been saved through faith (Eph. 2: 5). 
Looking unto Jesus, the authorand perfecter of our faith (Heb. 12: 2). 


Ill, The Child Restored: 
1. ‘he Demon Cast Out. 

I command thee come out... having torn him... came out. 
Went. healing all that were quent of the devil (Acts 10: 33). 
Son... manifested... destroy the works of the devil (1 John 3: &). 
May recover themselves out of the snare of the devil (2 Tim. 3: 26). 

2. The Child Revived. 
As one dead, . . . But Jesus took him... raised him up. 


Healed the boy, and gave him back to his father (Luke 9: 42). 
‘Yook her by the hand, and raised her up (Mark 1 : 31). 

Damsel, I say unto thee, Arise (Mark 5: 41). 

He which began a good work in you will perfect it (Phil. 1: 6). 


IV. The Puzzled Disciples : 
1. Their Question, 

Disciples asked him privately, Why could not we cast him out ? 
When he was alone . . . asked him of the parables eon 4:10). 
Explain unto us the parable of the tares (Matt. 10 : 36). 

2. Their Answer. 
This kind can come out by nothing save by prayer. 


He saith unto them, Because of your little faith (Matt. 17: 20). 
‘The prayer of faith ‘shail save him that is siek (James 5 : 15). 
Ask, aud it shail be given you (Luke iL: 9), 


. An unclean spiritleaves no man without rending him grievously. 

. A doubling spirit, that questions Christ's ability, doubts away 
the blessing it covets. 

. Loa believing spirit all things are possible. 
receive. 

. he way to oblaiu « believing spirit: “Lord, 1 believe: help 

thou mine unbeliel. : 

‘Yo a believing spirit Jesus gives no half answers. He does not 

merely cast out the unclean spirit, but also restores to life. 

. In so tar as one lacks in a beleving spirit, he lacks in power to 
cast out evil spirits in others, 

. A prayerful spirit is that which enables one to overcome in all 
conflicts with the evil one. 


Ili, IGNORANCE 'THROUGH TIMIDITY, 
Il. The Teaching : 
Taught .. . Sonof man is delivered . . . they shall kill him. 
Began to teach them that the Son of man must ree (Mark 8; 31). 


Began to shew ... must... be killed (Matt. 16 
They shall condemn him to death (Matt, 2u ; 18). 
Il. The Want of Understanding: 

They understood not the saying, and were afraid to ask him, 
And they were exceeding sorry (Matt. 17 ; 23). 
Was concealed from them, that they should not perceive it (Luke 9: 45). 
This saying was hid from them (Luke 18: 34). 

1. A good deal of ignorance comes from prejudice. People do not 

*“ understand” what they are persuaded cannot be true. 


2. A good deal of ignorance comes from not carefully paying atten- 
tion to the words of Christ, 


THROUGH FAITH, 


ne 


Ask, and you shail 


aco - w 


a1 


3. A good deal of ignorance continues through not confessing it, 
and asking tor enlightenment, 
4, lf one is ignorant of the meaning of Christ’s words, let him not 


be content to continue so without effort. 


LESSON BIBLE READING, 
FAITH, 
1. Its Necessity: 

Just shall live by (Heb. 10: 83). 

Men are saved through (Eph, 2: 8). 

Without, cannot please God (Heb, 12 : 6). 

End of, is salvation (1 Peter 1: 9). 

By it comes cternal life (John 11 ; 26, 26). 

Remission of sins is by (Acts lu ; 43: Rom. 3: 25). 

Justification is by (Rom. 4; 16). 





Counted for righteousness (Gal. 3: 6). 
No prayer effective without (Matt. 21: 22; James 1: 6), 





2. Its Source: 


Is the gift of God (Rom. 2: 3; — 6: 23; Phil. 1: 29). 
Christ the author of (Heb. 12: 

Is the gift of the Holy Ghost a Cor. 12 : 9). 

Scriptures designed to produce (John 20 : 31 ;.2 Tim. 3; 15). 


3. its Subjects: 
The necessities of life (Matt. 6 : 25, 33). 
The gospel (Mark 1: 15). 
Deliverance from enemies (Jer. 1 : 8, 19; 39 : 18). 
Obtaining the kingdom (Luke 12: 32). 
4. Directions as to: 


Saints should be full tar S3 6; 11: 24). 
Be sincere in (L Tim. 1: 5; m, i; 5). 
Abound in (2 Cor. 8: 7). 

Continue in (Acts 14: way Col. 23.28). 
prong in (Rom, 4: 20). 

Pray for increase of (Luke 17: 5). 


Have full assurance of (2 Tim. 1: 12; Heb. 10 : 22). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


TimE.—The summer of A. D. 29. 

Priace.—The region of Cesarea Philippi. 

Prrsons.—Jesus, the disciples, scribes, the crowd, and a 
demoniac whom the disciples could not heal, with the de- 
moniac’s father. 

CircUMSTANCES.—Jesus and the three who had witnessed 
the transfiguration have returned to the disciples; the nine 
disciples are being questioned by the scribes; the demoniac 
is healed; the disciples are puzzled and instructed. Jesus is 
again foretelling his own resurrection. 

PARALLEL PassAGEes.—Matthew 17 : 14-23; Luke 9: 37-45. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 14.—(Compare Luke 9 : 37, Matt. 17:14.) On the 
day after the transfiguration, Jesus came down from the 
mountain (Luke, as above), to the place where the disciples 
were, and saw a great multitude about them, and scribes ques- 
tioning them. Scribes had reached them in this somewhat 
remote place, and were holding an argument with them, 
suggested, perhaps, by their confessed inability to cure the 
epileptic child. 

Verse 15.—The multitude . . . were greatly amazed, and run- 
ning to him saluted him: The verb were amazed, found only in 
Mark among the New Testament writers, denotes utter or 
great astonishment. Why the excitement was so great that 
they ran and saluted him may be best explained by his 
coming just after the disciples had shown their inability to 
effect the cure of the child. It was, as is manifest, a friendly 
astonishment, and must have arisen from their interest in the 
child, their gladness at the appearance of Christ, who had 
left his disciples and returned at the moment when he was 
most needed. 

Verse 16.—And he asked them (in Authorized Version, from 
an inferior reading, instead of he, the scribes), Why question 
ye with them? (Why hold ye an argument with them ?) 

Verse 17.—Observe the apparent exactness of the memory 
of an eyewitness: One of the multitude—better, one out of the 
multitude—answered him: The evangelist, or some one who 
saw the events first, heard a person speaking from the crowd, 
and describes him as such. Soon he discovers him to be the 
father of the sick child, and puts him forward in that rela- 
tion.— Which hath a dumb spirit: So (Luke 11: 14) we find 
a demon which was dumb; the effect of the demon’s presence 
being ascribed to it as his quality. 

Verse 18.—And wherever he taketh him (or, better, seizes 
him, brings him into a fit), and dasheth him down (or, with 
the margin of Revised Version, rendeth him); and pineth 
away: The verb may denote, to become dry—wither away ; 
or, aS an ancient interpreter has it, to become insensible. The 
signification is not easily determined. Now the father brings 
forward what he had especially in his mind—that the dis- 
ciples, to whom he had applied for help while Jesus was 
absent, were unable to cure the child. 

Verse 19.—And he unswereth them and saith, O faithless gen- 
eration, etc.: In the Authorized Version, and the text there 
followed, the reading is, he answered him ; but in a few manu- 
scripts, which the Authorized Version follows, he answered 
only, without them. There seems to be no good reason for 
not receiving answered them (with Revised Version) ; but 
who is intended by them, is somewhat doubtful. It must be 
either the disciples or the multitude. Whoever is intended, 
the same person is understood in bring ye him to me, and in 
the words, they brought him unto him, of verse 20, and in O 
faithless generation. The father cannot be thought of, nor, as 
seems to us, the multitude, for neither deserved a special 
rebuke in this respect, because they assembled hoping for, 
and perhaps expecting, a cure. To say that our Lord points 
in these words at the scribes in the crowd, as an impor- 
tant commentator thinks, is almost absurd. The apostles 
alone can be referred to. They were faithless —that is, 
unbelieving—unable to effect a cure because, in this difficult 
case, they could not exert the power with which Christ had 
endowed them, but which required constant faith in him as 
their source of power. In Matthew 17:17 another rebuke 
of them is contained in the word perverse (turned aside from 
the right path), as if he had said, You were not unable once 
to effect cures in my name, as you are now. But can genera- 


tion (that is, men living together at the time; men of this 
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time) apply to the disciples? The only explanation I can 
give is that they belong to their generation ; they, by their 
unbelief, reflect the mannérs and principles of their times ;— 
a most severe censure, but true, after all that he had done 
and taught. It reminds us of another saying of Christ: 
“When the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the 
earth ?”’—How long shall I be with you? how long shall I bear 
with you? That is, For how long a time shall I endure your 
want of faith? It is not often that anger or indignation is 
imputed to our Lord in the New Testament. One case occurs 
in Mark 3:5; another is found in the severe rebukes to the 
scribeg and Pharisees in Matthew 23; and this is another 
still, which is rather displeasure, with deep sorrow for the 
deficiencies of the disciples, than anger. 

Verse 20.—When the child was brought to Christ, when he 
(the child) saw him, straightway the spirit tare him grievously : 
The first clause is entirely ungrammatical and independent 
of what follows; or, in other words, the form of the sentence 
changes as it proceeds. Instead of saying, And he, when he 
saw him (Jesus), was torn straightway by the spirit—the spirit 
tare him grievously. The marginal rendering, convulsed, is to 
be preferred. And he fell on the ground, and wallowed foam- 
ing: The fall on the ground is one of the ordinary symptoms 
of the disease, thence called the falling sickness, as well as 
the epilepsy, from its sudden attack of the diseased person. 
Matthew calls the disease lunacy, or the being moon-struck, 
from the notion that it grew with the growing moon (17:15). 
Foaming at the mouth also was an ordinary symptom of this 
malady. The word translated “ wallowed,”’ implies repetition 
—“he rolled over and over.” 


Verse 21.—The inquiry as to the length of time since the 
epileptic attacks began, shows the inveterate and hopeless 
nature of the illness, and heightens the greatness of the cure; 
but may we not imagine that our Lord wished to change the 
current of the man’s feeiing by manifesting sympathy and 
opening the way for faith? 

Verse 22.—The father answers, showing the duration of 
the disease, and the terrible risks to which the child had 
been exposed ; and then adds, but if thou canst do anything, 
have compassion on us, and help us. Us; that is, me and my 
family—a sweet touch of natural affection. If thou canst do 
anything ; that is, if thou hast any power. 

Verse 23.—J/ thou canst / Our Lord repeats the poor man’s 
words in emphasis and deep pity. Ifthou canst! Ah! that 
“if” is what the cure depends upon. In some texts believe is 
added, which appears in the Authorized Version. With the 
words if thou canst, in many of the best manuscripts, is added 
the article the or that. That “if thou canst/’’—that is the 
point.— All things are possible to him that believeth. 
11:23; Matt. 21: 21.) 

Verse 24.—Siraightway the father of the child cried out, and 
said (better, crying out, said), I believe; help mine unbelief: 
Here, with tears is found before said, in a number of the 
authorities, but not in the best. 

Verse 25.—Christ had now brought the poor father to a 
faith that conflicted with despair... He felt the helping 
power of Jesus, and threw himself on him.—And when Jesus 
saw that a great multitude (excited, perhaps, by the man’s cry, 
and perhaps by some movements of Christ’s body) came run- 
ning together (or, perhaps, better, was running together, besides 
those already there): The motive of our Lord for not waiting 
any longer seems to have been to anticipate too great a con- 
course, which might prevent the father’s spiritual good.— Thou 
dumb and deaf spirit, I command thee, come out of him: Deaf 
and dumb. Soa spirit causing infirmity is called a spirit of 
infirmity (Luke 13:11), Others explain these adjectives as 
the properties of the spirits themselves.—J command thee: J, 
here, is emphatic.— And enter no more into him: The possession 
of a man by a spirit is not considered as constant, nor as given 
up altogether when once the spirit had left the man. (Com- 
pare Matt. 12: 43, 44; Luke 11 : 24, 26.) 

Verse 26.—And having cried out (not in words, but in a 
scream), and torn him (or conyulsed him; compare y. 20), 
he came out. 

Verse 28.—Into the house (better, into a house), where the 
apostles could be alone with Christ.— His discip!+s asked him, 
saying, We could not cast him out: So the Revised Version 
but in their margin, How is it that we could not cast him out ? 
This, or Wherefore could we not? is to be preferred. 


(Compare 


Verse 29.— This kind can come out by nothing, save by prayer: 
In the Authorized Version, and fasting is added, with a large 
number of textual authorities; but the oldest omit it— This 
kind (that is, of spirits) can come out, or be cast out by you, 
although commissioned to work miracles in my name, in no 
other way.—Save by prayer: That is, by such a communica- 
tion with God, through prayer, as will awaken your faith. 
Matthew explains this in his account of the cure of this epi- 
leptic. The disciples ask (17:19, 20), “ Why could we not cast 
it out? And he saith unto them, Because of your little faith.” 
A great good from this cure, no doubt, must have been the 
lesson that they could not work miracles without maintaining 
their faith in God. 

Verse 30.—From the neighborhood of Cxsarea Philippi 
they passed through Galilee,—whether by the way of Beth- 
saida Julias, or not, it does not appear. They make one more 





visit to Capernaum, the proper dwelling-place of Jesus.— 
And he would not that any man should know it: A reason for 
thus avoiding crowds and detention is found in what he dis- 
closes to them as soon to take place. 

Verse 31.—For he taught his disciples, and said unto them, 
The Son of man is delivered up (the present for the near future, 
is being, or ready to be, delivered up) into the hands of men; 
and they shall kill him, etc.: He wished to be much alone with 
his disciples, and prepare them for what he saw to be before 
them. It was for this reason that he preserved a kind of 
incognito, avoiding crowds and public manifestations of him- 
self. A great and most important work lay before him; 
namely, that of fiiting the apostles for the time when they 
should be without him, of training them to take his place. 

Verse 32.— But they understood not the saying, and were afraid 
to ask him: A reader of the Gospels cannot help asking how 
the apostles could have failed to understand what Christ had 
said, respecting his death, on one or two occasions before the 
date of the present conversation. On this point of difliculty, 
we observe (1.), That the only distinct mention of his death 
and resurrection, if that can be called distinct, before his 
visit to the region of Cxsarea Philippi, is to be found in his 
comparison of himself to Jonah, in Matthew 12: 40,—“ As 
Jonah was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, 
so shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth.’ Yet even this was not altogether easy 
to be understood. Jonah did not die. Was he to die? 
What kind of resurrection would his be? (2.) But, from the 
time of his visit to Cvsarea Philippi (Matt. 16: 21; Mark 
8:31), he took a new course with them; he distinctly spoke 
of his death at Jerusalem, and his resurrection on the third 
day. That he had not said anything very detinite before this, 
is shown by Peter’s rebuke when he made that announce- 
ment to his disciples. After this he spoke of his resurrection 
from the dead to the three on their descent from the mount 
of transfiguration; but they kept—that is, kept secret— 
what he said, only discussing it with one another, not even 
asking him, still lesg making it known to the other nine 
apostles, (3.) The next communication he made to them 
was that at the end of this lesson. These two statements 
seem to us, who read under the clear light of subsequent 
events, very intelligible; but to them the kingdom of God 
had not yet come. What could, then, such a resurrection 
mean? and how could it be reconciled with the common 
theory, so to speak, popular among the Jews in relation to 
the Messiah? (4.) They were afraid to ask him for an expla- 
nation on account of his past reserve, and of the general awe 
which his bearing towards them had infused into them, 





“HELP MINE UNBELIEF.” 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D, 


This miracle of healing the demoniac boy connects itself 
naturally with the scene of the transfiguration, but there was 
no need for Raphael to put it into the same painting. It 
took place at the foot of the mountain, ‘“ which was probably 
not Mount Hermon,” wisely remarks Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
“for the scribes would not have been in heathen territory.” 
The rapid transition from the one scene to the other affords 
a most pathetic comment upon the versatilities of human 
life, the shadows and the shinings lying right alongside and 
confronting each other. 

Here the suggestion is singularly helpful; for we remember 
that long before this, it was challenged, and was proved, that 
the Lord, who was “God of the hills,” was “God of the 
valleys” also (see 1 Kings 20: 28). 

In this story, there are offered two pictures in one, and 
each of these in turn may well claim a notice. There is 
recorded a miserable failure through lack of faith, and then 
there is described a very creditable success through even 
feeble faith. 

I. Let us begin with the disciples’ failure. When, that 
morning, our Lord came down from the mountain, he found 
his followers in the humiliation of a defeat, and probably 
under fire of mockery from those around them. A mere 
rehearsal of details will bring the whole story before our 
recollection. 

1. They had received the promise of help in the working of 
miracles. Specially this one thing had been mentioned: 
they should be able to cure demoniacs: this power had been 
conferred at no request of their own (see Matt. 10:1). 

2. They had exercised the gift. We have the official report 
rendered by the larger company of the disciples which Jesus 
had appointed and sent forth, and we should be slow to 
believe that’ the chosen twelve had been endowed with less 
gifts, or had achieved poorer success, than the seventy ; these 
found even the devilssubject unto them (see Luke 10: 17-20). 

3. They had now a@ new chance to use their power. A 
father brought up to them his child, a lunatic, his only child, 
one dumb from his birth, burned, bruised, grinding his teeth, 
foaming at the mouth, evidently a most severe and extraordi- 
nary instance of demonical possession. We must admit that 
this was an unusually hard case for a test. This demon held 
his hold upon the unfortunate lad with a dreadful tenacity. 
And we must admit also that the three best men among the 
twelye—that is, the leaders they were most wont to put in the 





front—were at the time absent with their Lord in the 
mountain. 

4. So they failed entirely. “They could not” cast this 
refractory spirit out. We can picture their dismay; for 
those unamiable scribes stood there taunting them with their 
indiscretion in attempting to do what was so far beyond their 
ability to accomplish, and gibing them with profane jests. 
Meantime, it is likely that the afllicted boy rokled on the 
ground, muttering his uncouth cries, and the distressed father 


| wept in the keen sorrow of his disappointment and the hope- 


less prospect, 

5. They received a rebuke from the lips of the Master him- 
self. In the midst of this confusion, there is suddenly dis- 
closed a new presence. Jesus himself, having arrived 
directly from the indescribable glories of the transfiguration, 
comes on the scene. Something there must have been in his 


appearance on this occasion of more than his usual majesty , 


“All the people were greatly amazed” (see Mark 9: 15), 
Perhaps his face shone, as did that of Moses when he came 
down from another mountain, having held an interview with 
Jehovah face to face. The moment the familiar form of the 
Great Rabbi is seen, the uproar is apparently hushed. He 
speaks to the mocking crowd first, as if he meant to challenge 
them to say to him what they had been saying to his 
disciples (see verse 16), These creatures made no reply. 
But now the troubled father comes up with his boy, and tells 
over the story with the sad, sincere eloquence of one who has 
been in pain for years, and at last has little hope left (see 
vs. 17,18). Then forth from Jesus’ lips came the rebuke to 
his followers for their prejudicing his cause by a failure (see 
verse 19), This language is that of a weary soul, tired of sus- 
taining the ever-waning and ever-falling faith of weaker souls 
alongside of it. He does not denounce those nine men with 
violence of invective, nor threaten them with pains of retri- 
bution. He pities them, and mourns over them; but then 
he addresses himself at once to gather up all that their un- 
belief had lost. 

6. They learned the reason for their want of success. As to 
the artless affection existing between that Master and those 
men, no proof could have been given more touching than 
this inquiry of theirs and his frank reply (see verses 28, 29). 
Perhaps it is just as well to notice that the word “ fasting” 
is admitted to be unauthorized, and disappears in the new 
revision. 

II. Now, in the second place, we come to the success 
achieved by even the feeble faith of this troubled father. 
We may dwell upon just three particulars in turn. 


1. The details of the miracle are described so simply and so 
gently in the inspired story, that we should spoil it by the 
clumsiness of a paraphrase (see verses 20-27). This afllicted 
father waited for no second invitation, when he heard that 
authoritative demand, “Bring him unto me!” Just at that 
moment, as if the demon knew that his power was soon to 
reach its end, he threw the poor lad upon his face in the dust, 
where he “ wallowed foaming.’ Then the excited populace 
rushed up around to see the wonder wrought. They heard 
the calm words of the Master bidding the spirit come out and 
enter no more. There was the swift and unrecorded defiance 
of the demon, and the violent onset on the boy for the spiteful 
revenge, so rough that it almost killed him; and then 
Immanuel, “God with us,” stooped to put his own hand into 
the clenched fingers, loosened them tenderly, while the dazed 
creature looked up in his face and saw his deliverer for the 
first time. So the miracle was wrought. 


2. The condition of the miracle was faith. And now we 
instinctively inquire what there was in this unknown man’s 
trust which could render it valuable. He was rewarded 
magnificently, but why? There are four things in one 
sentence, which answer. 


He confessed his faith openly as far as it went: “ Lord, I 
believe.’ I feel keenly (for one) the loss of the word ‘“ Lord” 
here; but scholars say it must go out of the Bible. Still, we 
can have no doubt that this man surrendered his full confi- 
dence to Jesus as his Master, the Messiah, the Christ of God. 
At all events,—and this is the point to be pressed,—he spoke 
out his thought before the crowd unmistakably. 

He admitted his lamentable need of more faith: “Help my 
unbelief.’ We have to acknowledge that such a stranger had 
had some reason to say, “Jf thou canst do anything.” For 
these nine men had announced that they could cure demoniacs 
by miracle in the name of Jesus of Nazareth; and still they 
had exasperatingly failed. This man did not claim any 
perfection. If his son’s whole future now turned upon the 
acknowledgment, he would frankly admit there was in his 
confidence room for improvement. 

He felt sorry for his lack in the full grace of faith: “ He said 
with tears, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.’ Here, 
again, they say we must leave out the touching little clause 
of Mark’s narrative, “ with tears.’ If that must be so, then 
still there is, even in the expression, “cried out,” and in the 
whole structure of his explosive reply, quite enough to show 
this excited man’s emotion and real regret that his trust was 
weak, 

He knew enough to pray for the increase of what faith he had. 
It must have seemed to him impossible to gird up his ener- 
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gies to perfect co fidence. It could not be denied that he 
had some fear as to Jesus’ being able to bring that dear boy 
around to health and reason. It had doubtless dawned upon 
even his reluctant mind that this was a very hard case. We 
can almoet picture him saying something like this: “ Now if 
the whole thing is about to turn upon my trust—if my poor 
gon will not be cured unless my faith should prove to be 
absolutely fixed that Jesus is able to heal him, and is willing, 
and indeed is going to do it right here now—then would the 
good Rabbi please to wait a moment ;” and just then the tears 
would come into his eyes, “and, lest the lad should lose his last 
chance because of what he was not to blame for, would he be 
gracious enough to gird me up a little before he begins on the 
demon? For, indeed, my faith is somewhat hesitating in 
despite of me. Oh, I believe, help mine unbelief, for so much 
hangs on it now for the boy!” 

3. So, then, we reach the parable there is in the miracle. 
Of course, we all understand that it was in working a miracu- 
lous sign that these disciples failed, and that it is not likely 
any of us now are expected to do such supreme wonders as 
casting out demons. The words in Matthew’s Gospel will 
show that (see Matt. 17:20, 21). But this does not destroy 
the force of the gospel instruction. Our own grand lesson is 
found jnst here. Let us at once accept the meaning without 
being bewildered by the peculiarities of this individual 
instance of testing. The weakness of God’s people in all ages 
is owing to the lack of their faith. The entire progress of 
the church of Christ depends on the unbroken confidence of 
Christians. Note these points. 

Sinful men may be looked upon as possessed of the devil. 
Ina hundred ways he tears them, and throws them down; 
he stopstheir intelligent speech, and sends them wallowing 
and foaming in sin. ‘“ None but Jesus can do helpless sinners 
good.” Even disciples fail. No priest can offer sufficient 
sacrifice; no man can redeem his brother. ‘“ Bring him unto 
me!” Faith is in every case of instrumental usefulness posi- 
tively indispensable. There are times when Christ himself 
will do no mighty works because of unbelief. “O faithless 
generation!” How quickly this explains the coldness and 
backwardness of the churches :— When faith is feeble, what 
faith there is may well be employed in securing more faith. 
“Help mine unbelief.”’ Pray to the “Lord,” even if the 
word bs notin this verse; and pray “with tears” too! 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The scribes questioning with them (v.14). Questioning for 
the purpose of getting at the truth is a commendable exer- 
cise. Questioning for the purpose of silencing or confusing 
one’s opponent in discussion is as unfair as it iscommon. In 
the one case, questioning is helpful to both sides; in the other, 
it is harmful to both. When you propose to ask a question, 
consider whether it is for the purpose of finding out who is 
right in the matter in hand, or for the purpose of showing 
your adversary in the wrong. That is one way of testing 
your likeness to the scribes. 

All the people ... running to him saluted him (v. 15). 
Popularity is consistent with true worth, but it is no proof 
of it. Whether the people saluted Jesus or scoffed at him, 
his character and his work were unchanged. No disciple of 
Jesus ought to be over-elated when everybody is ready to 
praise him, or over-despondent when everybody seems against 
him, so long as he is true to his Master, and is sure of that 
Master’s approval. 

I spake to thy disciples that they should cast him out ; and they 
could not (v.18). The shortcomings of Christ’s disciples are 
constantly being shown to the world, whether the disciples 
are responsible for them or not. If any field of labor is 
neglected by Christians, the outside observers are sure to call 
attention to the neglect. The gocd which Christians do is 
not sufficient to conceal the good which they might do, but 
do not. And Christians must give account for their not 
doing as well as for their doing. Their opportunities, as well 
as their performance, will come under the Lord's review. 

O faithless generation, how long shall I be with you? (v. 19.) 
Faith is not merely a privilege; it is a duty. No matter 
what else we have to recommend us, if we lack faith we shall 
come under condemnation. Jesus admired and honored the 
unwavering faith shown in him by the woman who was 
counted as a heathen dog. He was grieved and offended at 
the want of faith—of confident trust in him—shown by the 
disciples who had left all to follow him. He asks how long 
he shall be with such disciples as that. Can you assure him 
that you are not of that sort ? 

Jf thou canst do anything, ... help us (v. 22). There isa 
great deal of this kind of doubt among those who come to 
Jesus for help; this doubt if he has the ability to help us. 
There is no mistake about it; we could have a great deal 
more help from Jesus, if we believed he could give it, and 
went to him in that belief. We are readier to believe that 
his disciples can help us, in some things, than that he can. 
This business worry of ours; this social or personal diffi- 
culty; this mental or physical disorder that is troubling us 
just now,—we don’t really think that Jesus can help us out 





of this. One of his disciples might be of service ; but it is not 
in the range of the help that we look for from Jesus. If we 
were even up to the standard of faith of this father, we could 
only pray in this thing: “If thou canst do anything, have 
compassion on us, and help us.” 

Tf thou canst believe, all things are possible to him that believeth 
(v.23). That’s it. It’s not a question of Jesus’ ability, but 
of yours; not of his ability to do, but of yours to trust him to 
do. You can have blessings to the extent of your faith— 
blessings for yourself, and blessings for your children. It was 
to the father, not to his devil-possessed child, that this word 
was spoken, yet spoken in assurance of a blessing for the 
child. If thou—the father—canst helieve, all things—all 
needed things for one’s child—are possible to him that 
believeth. Every parent, every teacher, has this promise in 
behalf of the children committed to his charge. God never 
gives responsibility without proffering correspondent power 
according to the faith of the one to whom the responsible 
trust is committed. 

Why could not we cast him out? (v. 29) When we have 
failed in a plain duty, or failed in a good opportunity, it is 
well for us to stop and ask why we failed. There is no failure 
without a cause for it. To know of the failure without 
knowing the cause, is of no gain toward future success. And 
the best way of finding out the cause of our failure in moral 
and spiritual struggles, is to come to the Lord with our 
questionings. He can give us more light by one prompting 
from the Holy Spirit, or by one flash from the pages of his 
word, than we could hope to get by a life-time searching of 
our own minds and hearts. 

This kind can come forth by nothing but by prayer (v. 29). 
Most Christians want the biggest blessings at the smallest 
cost. They would like to have all that the prophets and 
apostles secured of spiritual power, but without the training 
and the struggles that the prophets and apostles were called 
to. On the other hand, there are those who expect to gain 
great blessings by great effort or great sacrifice; they have 
faith in prayer, and think that so much prayer is sure to 
bring so much blessing. Jesus taught that the measure of 
faith in him is the measure of the blessing from him, and 
that the Jargest results of faith come through largeness of 
labor in prayer. Not prayer without faith, nor faith without 
prayer, but prayer in faith, isthe cost of spiritual gifts and 
graces. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


The contrasts between the last lesson and this are marked, 
and some of them are quite touching. On the mount, there 
was ecstasy; here, there were tears. There, three of the 
disciples were greatly exalted; here, we see their companions 
mortified and humiliated. There, were the glorified forms of 
saints, long since removed from suffering; and here, the 
emaciated and suffering body of a child. There, the voice 
of the Father said, “This is my beloved Son;” here, an 
earthly father in anguish says, “He is mine only child.” 
The comfort brought to the afflicted in the valley shows how 
much better it was to descend than to remain on the mount. 
It was far better to put aside the dream of rest and com- 
panionship with Moses and Elijah for that which was even 
more exalted and exalting,—companionship with others like 
themselves, whose sufferings, both of soul and body, their 
Master could relieve, and fit them to relieve. 

In this lesson there are three c nversations to which the 
teacher may call attention: 1. With the scribes. 2. With 
the father. 3. With the disciples. 

I. With the Scribes.—Evidently the scribes had cornered 
the disciples. They had them at disadvantage before the 
crowd. They were learned and adroit, while the disciples 
were illiterate and unskilled. Their failure to heal the child 
was, first, the cause of the confusion of the disciples, and 
next, their conscious disparity. Most significant fact of 
all, the Master was not with them. So soon as he came, note 
how all things are reversed. The scribes are awed by a 
question into silence; defeat is turned into victory. Con- 
cerning this portion of the lesson, observe: 1. How helpless 
the disciples of Christ are without their Master. 2. How 
quick the enemies of Christ are to take advantage of the 
Master's absence. 3. How the opponents of the Saviour use 
a single failure on the part of his followers to throw discredit 
on the Saviour himself. 4. How easily Christ himself can 
put the skeptics to silence. 

II. With the Father.—This conversation of Jesus with the 
father is very touching. One evident reason for the power 
that Mr. Moody wields over his audiences is in the way in 
which he makes vivid and real the Bible incidents that he 
relates. The teacher could ask for no better opportunity 
than here is afforded to do a like thing. Let him paint the 
condition of the child,—grinding his teeth; foaming at the 
mouth; seized with convulsions; suddenly falling, some- 
times into the fire, sometimes into the water, and unable to 
express his sufferings by articulate speech. Let him present, 
as well as he may, the distress of the father,—his journey 
with the boy to Christ; his disappointment with the 
disciples ; his doubts as to whether Christ himself could do 





anything; the effect of the rebuke administered by the 
Saviour, as shown in his convulsive grasp and cry after faith, 
etc. Such a presentation, if really natural, cannot fail 
to be effective. To be woven into this, note: 1. The Saviour’s 
Sympathetic Inquiry. It was about the child, but it was in- 
tended to draw out the father. Jesus was as intent to cure 
him, unconscious though he was of his own needs, as he was 
to heal his boy. Ie allowed the lad, therefore, to suffer a 
little longer, that he might restore both father and child. 
2. The Father’s Appeal. “If thou canst do anything, have 
compassion.” How different from the leper’s cry: ‘If thou 
wilt, thou canst make me clean!” What made the father 
doubt? The extraordinary and incurable character of the 
disease; its long continuance,—“ from a child;” the violence 
that just then it took on; the recent failure of the disciples. 
3. The Father’s Rebuke. “If thou canst! All thirgs are 
possible to him that believeth.’ The weakness is not in God, 
but in the suppliant. It is not whether God can do, but 
whether we can believe. In how many instances does the 
salvation of a boy depend upon the faith of his father! 
4. The Father’s Cry. “I believe: help thou mine un- 
belief!” A newly awakened faith always is troubled with 
its doubts; a little spark is enough to discover the gloom and 
the horrors of a cave. A little faith awakens a desire for 
more. A little faith detects the source of all faith. With 
that cry, faith came—and the cure was performed. The 
father wes healed first, and the child afterwards. 

In relation to the cure, observe: 1. The Commands. “Come 
out;” ... “Enter no more.” Many sons are possessed of 
evil spirits, and Jesus only can banish them after that fashion. 
He only can restore so that there will be no relapses. 2. The 
Obedience. The evil spirit, or the disease, whichever it war, 
obeyed ; but its malignancy was shown in its going. It left 
the boy seemingly dead. No evil spirit comes out of one 
without a pain that is like adeath-pang. 3. The Restoration. 
The bystanders mistook victory for death,—the absence of 
the evil spirit for absence of life. ‘“ But Jesus took him by 
the hand, and lifted him up; and he arose.” The Saviour 
performs no half-cures. Ife does not merely drive the evil 
spirit out, but lifts up the sinner into a new life. 

III. With the Discipies.—1. Concerning their Failure. “We 
could not cast it out.’ Their failure was mortifying. They 
before had succeeded both in casting out demons and in 
healing (6:13). Why did they fail? Matthew says, “Be- 
cause of your little faith ;” Mark, “This kind can come out 
by nothing save by prayer.’ Two things, then, had been 
lacking,—prayer and faith. They had relied too munch upon 
themselves, and then, because of their want of success, swung 
over from self-confidence into utter lack of faith. How often 
this experience has been repeated! Trust in self, many mis- 
take for trust in God, and in times of trial that is easily 
swept away. And then where is a foundation to stand 
upon? Guard against self-trust by attempting no work for 
God without asking his help and blessing. 

2. Concerning the Cross. Again the shadow of the cross, 
clear and distinct, falls across the path of the disciples. 
“Delivered up,” ... “killed,” ... “rise again.” Three 
times within a week, now, is the cross pointed out ; and, each 
time, also, the untenanted sepulchre beyond. They turned 
shudderingly from the thought of the one, uncomforted by 
the other. They understood not what subsequently became 
so plain. They were afraid to ask, and hence received their 
first interpretation from the mouth of the open sepulchre 
itself. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 





This lesson must be taught in close connection with the 
last one; review that, and, in bringing out the strong points 
of contrast, each lesson will help to the memory of the other. 

The shining sight of Jesus in glory was in the darkness 
of night. The next morning, when Jesus and the three dis- 
ciples came down, a strange, sad scene was before them. They 
found the other waiting disciples in a crowd, and some scribes 
questioning and disputing with them. When they saw Jesus, 
there was something in his appearance which surprised them. 
Who was in the mountain forty days, when God gave the 
commandments, written on stone? When he came down, do 
you know how and why he covered his face? The multitude 
were not afraid of Jesus, for they came running to him. 
From the midst of the crowd, a man said to Jesus, ‘ Master, 
I have brought unto thee my son.” 

It was his only son, tormented by an evil spirit. Even if 
the poor boy could feel when his dreadful spasms were coming 
on, he could not tell it, for he was dumb. The father had 
asked the disciples to cast out the evil spirit, but they could 
not. Jesus said, “Bring him unto me.” Again the evil 
spirit tormented him, and more furiously than ever; for he 
fell down as if -he were dead. Jesus knew all about him; 
but, to show those who watched him how dreadful was the 
disease, and to lead the father to pray for help with more 
faith, Jesus asked questions, and led him to tell the pitiful 
story. How long since this came to him? asked Jesus. The 
father told that it was since he was a child; that he had 
often fallen into the fire, or in the water, and was in constant 
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danger. These were the words of the father’s prayer: “If 
thou canst do anything, have compassion on us, and help 
us.” Ie felt sure of the pity of Jesus; but, of all the cures 
and cases of help, none seemed so hard as his own. He hoped 
his son might be relieved; but he was not sure that the evil 
spirit could be cast out. Jesus’ answer was ready and wise; 
the doubt was not whether he could do it, but whether the 
father believed he cou'd. There was where the if belonged ; 
for he said, “if thou canst believe.” Then, to help him still 
more, he said to him our golden text. The man’s answer 
you must learn, and never, never forget. He was crying 
aloud, the tears dropping from his troubled face, when he 
said, “ Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” He did 
believe in Jesus; he called him Lord; and yet before him 
’ Jay the helpless son struggling in agony, while he could not 
hear one word of his father’s prayer for him. Love and fear 
were as strong as hope, and so the father said, “ Ilelp thou my 
unbelief.’ Jesus spoke,—‘ Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I 
charge thee come out of him, ‘and enter no more in him.” 
One more struggle,—for the hateful spirit knew it would be 
the last time he could tear and thrill such pains in that worn 
bedy,—then the son fell as if he were dead. Some thought 
he was really dead; but One stood there who can change 
death to life, and the evil spirit was conquered. When Jesus 
took his hand and lifted him up, he was cured. We are not 
told of the joy of this father, how the son looked when he 
could hear his father’s voice, what were his first spoken 
words, whether he knew it was the Lord who had cured him, 
or if he thanked and worshiped him. We only know that 
the father’s prayer was answered, the multitude saw the cure, 
the disciples wondered. 

When the disciples were alone with Jesus afterward, they 
asked, “ Why could not we cast him out?” As he taught 
them that they could only do such miracles by prayer, and 
strength given from God, he told again that he would be 
killed, and rise again on the third day. They did not under- 
stand ; all were afraid to ask him; even the three who had 
seen him in glory did not know what he meant. Which one 
of them spoke while he was transfigured? What did Peter 
want to build? 

Suppose they had stayed on the mountain, would the sor- 
rowful father ever have had such faith, or its answer? These 
two lessons almost make one picture,—one side all light, the 
other darkness and shadow. Let us find how they are differ- 
ent from each other. From whence did Moses and Elias 
come to talk with Jesus? On the mountain was a scene of 
heaven,—its glorified spirits, the dazzling beauty and purity 
of Christ ; below the mountain was a scene of the trouble and 
pain of earth,—disputing scribes and enemies of Christ, a 
stricken father, a suffering child. On the mountain at night, 
pure saints from heaven; below in the day, tormenting spirits 
of evil. What voice spoke from the cloud, and what did he 
say? Below, a troubled father saying, “ I have brought unto 
thee my son;” on the mountain, the disciples afraid, and 
hiding their faces in the exceeding brightness; below, the 
people amazed and running to him. What did the father 
first say to Jesus? What did Jesus tell him to do with his 
son? What should you do with all your cares and sorrows ? 
Suppose you have a quick temper, and get angry at every 
little worry or trial, what can you do with your spirit to be 
made patient and meek? Is any one you love given up to 
some habit or sin, how can you help them to be cured? A 
little girl in a primary class had a wicked father. She knew 
he used to say wicked words, and would come home, after he 
had been drinking, and abuse her mother. He was just as 
much a slave to Satan and drink as the child of this lesson 
was to the evil spirit. She began to pray: “ Dear Jesus, 
cure my father of being a drunkard.” All things were pos- 
sible, for God answered the prayer of this little believing 
child, by putting it into the heart of some of his children to 
help and save him. 

Was the afflicted son entirely cured? What did Jesus say 
to the evil spirit? What did the father answer when Jesus 
eaid, “if thou canst believe” ? How was that a promise to 
Jesus? Do you believe in his compassion, his power to save? 
For what did the father pray? How did he show his 
humility 2? How confess his want of faith? 

Is Jesus not as ready to cast out all evil from your heart, 
if you ask him, as he was to save the afflicted child? 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Who was the firet ot ject of Jesus’ compassion after the 
transfiguration? (Title.) To whom does he declare that all 
things are possible? (Golden Text.) Why are you not more 
successful than you are in bringing relief to afflicted souls? 

Mark 9: 14.—To what class of people do the multitude 
look with greatest confidence in time of trouble? How do 
you account for it? Who were the scribes? What was the 
probable subject of their questionings? What blessed oppor- 
tunity should the multitude find in the society of Christians? 
(v. 15.) Why were the people, on this occasion, amazed at 
the sight of Jesus? Ilow did he propose to silence his ene- 
mies, and relieve his troubled disciples? (v. 16.) Why did 





they refrain from a discussion with him? What failure on 
the part of the disciples had invited their bitter criticism? 
(vs. 17, 18.) What is the strongest argument which the 
world can offer against Christianity? -What is the strongest 
one which we can cfler in its favor? How is the condition 
of the afflicted child described by Matthew and Luke? (Matt. 
17:15; Luke 9: 39.) If symbolic meanings are to be found 
in the miracles, what are we here taught respecting sin in 
children, and the means of its cure? Name one feature of 
the incident, respecting the disciples, to which we must not 
attach a parabolic meaning? Name one respecting the 
father. By what added argument did the father app: al to 
the compassion of Jesus? (Luke 9:38.) Are such argu- 
ments effective in prayer, or are they not? What is the 
most effective one we can offer in pleading for the life and 
health of Christians? What is the most effective one in 
praying for the lives of the ungodly? Ifow is Jesus affected 
by the great lack of faith among ull classes of men? (v. 19.) 
What did he mean by these questions ? 

Verses 20-22.—What circumstances in the case rendered 
the power of Jesus the more apparent to the scribes and 
people? Why did he inquire the length of time s'nce the 


affliction began? What is the only limit to Christ’s healing | 


power? (v. 23.) How does the meaning of this verse differ 
in the old and new versions? Does Jesus mean that lack 
of faith is the only obstacle to the exercise of his power, or 
merely that it limits his power in man’s conception? Did 
Jesus cure this child for the father’s sake, or for the sake of 
the multitude? (vs. 24-27.) JIlow far can a father’s fai‘h 
avail in the salvatwn of his child? What question should 
unsuccessful teachers ponder well? (v. 28.) Ilow are they 
to know the extent of their success or failure? Why had 
the disciples failed, on this occasion, to effect a cure? (Matt. 
17: 20.) Is this text to be applied only in the sphere of our 
work, or also in that of personal gratification? ILow may 
we obtain an increase of faith? (v.29) low are we to fast? 
What change do we notice towards the close of Christ’s min- 
istry, concerning his whereabouts, his teachings, and the dis- 
ciples’ thoughts and feelings respecting him? (vs. 30 32.) 
What lessons may we learn from these facts? 
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Tue Story oF A CHANGED LIFE. 





MANY SAID, 
HE I8 DKAD. 
But Jesus TOOK HIM BY THE HAND, 
LIFTED HIM UP. 


AN» 





AND YOU HATIT HE QUICKENED. 


Master, I HAVE BROUGHT UNTO THEE MY SON. 


THE LACK: | 
“TUKEY UNDERSTOOD NOT... AND WERE | 
AFRAID TO ASK HIM.” 
THE RESULT: 
“Ym HAVE NOT, BECAUSE YB ASK NOT.” 
THE DUTY: 4 


ANY MAN LACK WISDOM, LET HIM 
A8K OF Gop.” 


“Ir 


THE PROMISE: 
“ASK, AND YE SHALL RECEIVE.” 
TIIE RESOLVE: 


! 

| 

| 

j “ LET US THEREFORK DRAW NEAR WITH BOLDNESS 
| UN10 THE THRONE OF GRACK.” 


iF THOU CANST 


DO ANYTHING, 


i) 


ail COMPASSION ALL THiheoibe POSSIBLE | 





DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING.—The Doubter : 
Saviour: yellow. Jf thou canst: blue, with white shade line. 
Do anything—believe: green. IJIave compassion, all things are 
possible: white. Lord, I believe: scarlet, yellow rays. Bottom 
line: light green. 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 
There is one subject which comes up in this lesson which 
deserves a whole book to treat it; a book which does not yet 


appear to have been written. That is, one that shall treat of 
Oriental popular notions about diseases, and the kind of per- 





sons and the kind of faith which form the popular reliance 
in expectation of cure. It should not be a strictly medical 
work, but given rather to the popular views and opinions, 
and to the abundant facts within the observation of multi- 
tudes of residents and travelers. It should notice also the 
Oriental sick folk and cripples as they appear to Western 
eyes, and the Oriental faith in the power of a Frank to cure 
most classes of incurables, Abundant Bible illustration 
would come out of it. A general statement, though borne 
out by experiences the commonest and most abundant, looks 
to the Western reader whose experiences are different, much 
like the aping of wisdom, ard the covering up of barrenness 
with a sham cloak of profundity. 

The writer remembers going along a busy street in an 
Eastern city, and seeing a man lie prostrate who had just 
fallen in a fit. The sun was shining hot, and pecple were 
generally indoors at that time. Dut a noisy crowd gathered 
immediately, discussing very rapidly and loudly something 
that was quite unintelligible. It resulted in their turning 
the unconscious man on his back on the hard street, and put- 
ting his tarboosh upside down close to his head. On coming 
up, the writer was informed that he was subject to such 
attacks, and that they had turned him over so that pecple 
could see his state and put bakshtsh in the hat which they had 
put upside down beside him.—“ Why did they not take him 
in out of the sun, so that he would have a better chance to 
recover ?”’—“ Oh, he would get more bakshish so, lying out 
there, with his face so that people could see him. No one 
would see him in the house.’”—“ Why not send for a 
physician?” since one lived not far off.—“ Oh, that would 
cost money ; and money was what was wanted here.” 

If anything was to be learned from that scene, it was that 
that poor apparent epileptic was not himself subject to 
demoniacal possession, whatever the faithless generation 
about him might be. But he was doubtless valued as a good 
bakshish extorter for his friends, It gives one incidental 
light on the lesson: it shows how the scribes might easily 
disregard the pitiable condition of the diseased and devil- 
tortured boy, and spend their strength on a discussion with 
the disciples instead of seeing what might be done for the 
afflicted. 

The noise and eagerness of the scribes—and of the multi- 
tude, who would never keep still on such an occasion—can 
readily be imagined by one who has ever heard the noisy 
talk and seen the gesticulation of an Oriental crowd over 
almost any matter. Such babels are seldom seen here, ex- 
cept under the influence of certain evil spirits whose sale is 
all too unsuccessfully attempted to be regulated by law. And 
the sudden appearance of the Teacher, coming to his pupils, 
after the fashion of a deus e machina, would change the object 
of attention, and account sufficiently for any amazement 
exhibited by the crowd, not to mention the astonishment of 
the scribes at the sudden reinforcement of their antagonists. 
Mark’s delicate touch in this part of the narrative (omitted 
by Matthew and Luke) is perfectly true to what would be 
expected of an Exstern crowd. The frequent supposition 
that Jesus’ face was still radiant (like Moses’ once), in the 
face of the fact that he had just taken all precaution to con- 
ceal for the present the fact of his transfigura ion of the 
night before, seems altogether unnecessary and groundless, 
In such a case the people would be as fearful as were the 
Israelites of old when Moses came down from Sinai with a 
radiant head; nor would they have come running to him 
and saluting him. 


That the people should suppose that Jesus would be able 
to cast out the demon though the disciples were not, is not at 
all unnatural in the light of to-day. Among those who 
believe in the existence to-day of demoniacal possession, 
there is also the belief that different grades of power are 
given to men in respect to expelling them. The writer 
remembers one case where a girl was alleged and believed to 
be possessed with a jin, upon whom sundry practitioners tried 
their arts without success, but without at ail losing the pece 
ple’s confidence in their power to cure in general. A limit 
was shown, indeed, in this or that direction, but that did not 
destroy either a past reputation or a belief in their profes- 
sions. At last a“ holy man” (really, the biggest cheat of the 
lot, an utter humbug) effected a cure by some marvelous 
pow-wow-ing, snd cast out the jin. In reality, from all 
accounts, the case was one of a mild fever, which nature 
cured in proper course of time. 

Looking at the present lesson in the light thus furnished, 
it is easy to believe that the multitude had the indefinite 
ideas about demons which still in large measure obtain. It 
seems also, that the scribes, or learned ones, must have clearly 
seen that the question was one about the Sonship which was 
claimed for Jesus, about the truth of his gospel as the mes- 
sianic one, and, in short, whether he was from heaven or 
from the other spirit-world. The father of the boy, too, is 
made to see and face this real question. If this be the true 
view, it puts into Jesus’ exclamation, ‘“O faithless genera- 
tion,” etc, a weariness at the listlessness and lack of intelli- 
gence of the people, at their stolid indifference, as well as at 
the more obstinate doubt of the scribes. Nor is it unlikely 
that that element came in. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


{All unobjectionable publications received will be promptly noticed 
under this neaa, she interests of our readers will guide us in making 
further notice. | 

BOOKS. 


Plain Speaking. By the author of John Halifax,Gentleman. 12mo, pp. 
vi, 249. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


Rocky Fork. By Mary Hartwell Me Oe mes illustrated, pp. vi, 
332. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, lt. 


The Burden Lifted. By Josephine Pollard. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 
169 New York: Phiilips and Hunt. Price, 75 cents. 


Nicholas Minturn: a study ina story, By J. Holland. 16mo, pp. x. 
432. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, Peles, $1 25. 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board of Indian Commissioners. 8Vvo, 
map. Washington: The Government Printing Office. 


Hawthorne. (American Classics for Schools) 16mo, illustrated, pp. 
96. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, 60 cents, 


Miss Gilbert's Career: an American story. By J. G. Holland. 16mo, 
pp. vii, 405. New York: Charies Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 


Red Letter Days: amemorial and birthday book. Small 16mo. red 
edges. pp. 320. New York: Anson D. F. Randoiph & Co. Price, 85 
ceuts 


Quaint Folk of Haverly. By E. E. Boyd, author of Rachel Cardingford’s 


Rook, etc. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 176. New York: Phillips and Hunt: 
Price, 75 cents. 


Summer Gleanings. Compiled and arranged by Rose Porter. Oblong 
8vo. New York: White and Stokes. Price, cloth, $1.75; linen or 
morocco, $3.50. 


The Eleventh Commandment; ® romance. By Anton Giullo Barrili. 
‘rom the Italian by Clara Bell. 16mo, pp. 377. New York: William 
S. Gottsberger. 

Worth Living: or, The Old Finchley Place. By Lillan F. Wells. 12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 272. Philadelphia: The American Sunday-school 
Union. Price, 31.25. 

Steps in the Paths of Righteousness: a fortnight of Christian ——. 
By K. R. CC. 16mo, red edges, pp. 188. New York: Anson D. F, Ran- 
dolph & Co. Price, 75 cents, 

From Rehoboam to Hezekiah. (Hours with the Bible. Vol. TV.) By 
Cunningham Geikie, D.D. l2mo, illustrations, pp. xvi, 492. Lon- 


don: Hodder and Siougliton, Price, six shillings. 


Westminster Sermons: sermons on special occasions preached in West- 
minster Abbey. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., late Mean of 
Westoiinster. 8vo, pp. ix, 409. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Price, $2.50. 

Facts and Fancies in Modern Science: studies of the relations of science 
to prevalent speculations and religious belief; being the Crozer lec- 
tures for 188Il. By Dawson, LL.D., F. RS., etc, '6mo, illus- 
trated, pp. 238. P hiladelphia : The American Baptist Publication 
Society. Price, $1.25, 

MUSIC, 


Good Will: for Sunday-schools. By T. Martin Towne and J. M. Sti'l- 
— 12mo. boards, pp. 128. Chicago: 8S. W. Straub. Price, $2.50 a 
ozen. 


The Educational Library is the general titie of a series 
of new books on education, each book of about the 
“ primer” size, edited by Philip Magnus, and now some 
months under way in England. Two volumes are out 
thus far; volumes of such solidity and worth in matter 
as to prompt the wish that the series may not be pushed 
on too rapidly, so as to include any crudities. The first 
of the series is An Introduction to the History of Educa- 
tional Theories, by Oscar Browning, senior fellow and 
lecturer at King’s College, Cambridge, and formerly one 
of the masters at Eton. With a free use of well-known 
authorities, such as Schmidt, Birnard, Ascham, Locke, 
Sainte-Beuve, Lyte, together with a solid fund of sensible 
thought of his own, the author has given a warm and 
artistic sketch that well bears out his title, beginning 
with the Greeks, with their theorists Plato and Aristotle, 
and coming down to Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Kant, and the 
English Public School. ‘Though but a sketch, it is not 
in blank, abstract outline, but is brightly colored through- 
out with incident and fact. Whatever may be said of 
the author’s personal deductions,—and these are not gen- 
erally expressed,—the book is: very readable, and, at 
least to the mass of educated men, instructive. A few 
notes of warning against leaving the highest level of a 
nation’s education—that of the few—unprovided for, are 
worth considering here in America. The second number 
of this series is by the prolific Professor J. P. Mahaffy, 
who is sure to command a hearing when he writes on 
Old Greek Education. This little book has a pretty fair 
claim to rank with the professor’s former works on 
Hellenic subjects, though less elaborate in plan or struc- 
ture; while it is a fit successor to, and yet less specialistic 
than, the work just mentioned of Mr. Browning. The 
first seven chapters treat of the common education of the 
Greeks, from infancy to the fully-trained ephebus, or 
young man in his flower; the remaining five chapters 
have regard to the higher training of the educated 
classes ;—the sophists, the rhetors, the theorists on edu- 
cation, and the higher education generally. Both in in- 
vestigation of fact and in shrewd comment thereon, Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy is successful and happy. In matters of 
theory, or estimate thereof, he differs a little with Mr. 
Browning ; but in such a way that each is better because 
of the other. He has much to say about the current 
mistakes of German Hellenists; and therein does some 
good service. His witty parallel between the Greek 
sophists and modern journalism has more than one grain 
of truth in it, and is well worth close reading. The 
author speaks his mind freely, and will here and there 
find dissenting readers ; but everybody who begins will 


read it through. There is only one Greek quotation of 


any length in the book, and that is an untranslatable 
passage, Other Greek words are regularly explained. 





(Educational Theories. 16mo, pp. 199.—Old Greek 
Education. 16mo, pp. 144. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, 75 cents each.) 

Eminent in the growing mass of Revised New Testa- 
ment Literature is a little volume containing the Fly 
Lectures on the Revised Version of the New Testament. 
These lectures are three in number, originally delivered 
by the author, Canon Kennedy, in Ely Cathedral; and 
treat severally of the Interpretation of the Bible, the 
Revised [Greek] Text, and the Revised Version. These 
separate parts rank with the most luminous papers on 
the subject that have come from the pen of members of 
the English Revision Committee. The value of the book 
is greatly enhanced by its accessory matter, more in 
amount than the original lectures. This additional 
matter consists, first, of a Dedication in the form of a 
letter to Dr. Scrivener, as a fellow-laborer and fellow- 
reviser, perpetuating sundry matters and opinions which 
all outside of the companies of Revisers are glad to know. 
The remainder of the additional matter consists of three 
Appendices, a Postscript, and a Note. Appendices I. 
and II, are by the author ; the one defending some inter- 
pretations of passages in the New Testament adopted by 
the author, and furnishing matter of especial interest to 
the Greek student; the other giving a list of the main 
differences between the Common and the Revised Eng- 
lish Versions. Appendix II. is a reprint from The 
Sunday School Times of May 28, 1881, of Dr. Ezra 
Abbot’s first paper on The Gospels in the New Revision, 
which Canon Kennedy styles an “able summary,” con- 
taining “ proof, ample and irresistible, that revision was 
indeed sorely needed ; that the means were provided, and 
the time was ripe; the hour had struck, and the men 
were ready.” The Postscript is a partial exposure of the 
statements and inuendoes of an article on the Revised 
Greek Text in number 304 of the Quarterly Review; to 
which, “on the eve of publication ” is added an extract 
from the notice of Westcott and Hort’s New Testament, 
Vol. I. in The Sunday School Times of November 5, 1881 ; 
which is cited “as a wholesome antidote to the unfair 
and intemperate critique which has drawn forth” the 
author’s “ postscript.” The book thus contains enough 
of the color of its parentage to give it an incidental and 
historic interest. But if it survives till a mist gathers 
round the history of the Revised Version, like that 
about the Common one, it may mislead some student by 
representing Tischendorf us still alive in 1882; along 
with a few other slips of the pen or of the types. 16mo, 
pp. xxiii, 165, cloth. London: Richard Bentley and 
Son. Price, three shillings.) 


If for every new name entered on the list of popular 
favorites a name once written there is erased, it is easy 
to understand why the good, as distinguished from the 
great, books of one or more generations ago have already 
fallen into the limbo of popular forgetfulness. Here is 
a reprint of Jane Taylor's A Day’s Pleasure, a collection 
of articles on social and religious subjects original'y con- 
tribyted to the Youth’s Magazine, and which did a good 
work in the world three-quarters of a century ago. These 
articles made a stir then; many of them carry a lesson 
for to-day: yet who nowadays reads Jane Taylor? The 
same may be said of Caroline Fry’s The Listener, which 
was once commended as a Rambler, a Spectator, a Tatler, 
and other worthies rolled in one. The half worldly-wise, 
half religious essays of which this book is made, can also 
be read to-day—some with profit, all with entertainment. 
Then, again, come the Complete Works of Hugh Miller, 
whose story and achievements have only lately ceased 
to ring in the ears of the world, and whose influence is 
yet potent in certain religio-scientific circles. One or 
two of Hugh Miller’s books—My Schools and School- 
masters, for instance, which is a really noteworthy story 
of the birth of an intellect—will last; but the pale cast 
of transiency already rests on his distinctive scientific 
and theological work. The condition of the old plates 
of these reprints is fair; the binding plain and strong. 
(New York: Robert Carter and Brothers——A Day’s 
Pleasure, 16mo, illustrated, pp. 555. Price, $1.00.— 
The Listener, 16mo, illustrated, pp. 549. Price, $1.00. 
—The Works of Hugh Miller, 6 vols., 8vo, in box. 
Price, $9.00.) 


It augurs well for the future of popular education 
when the classics of the language are beginning to take 
their place in the common schools as helps to the child’s 
culture. The new series of American Classics for Schools 
thus marks an important advance in modes of juvenile 
education. The two volumes already issued, Longfellow 
and Hawthorne, are both excellent examples of what 
a school classic should be. To each is prefixed a short 





and simple life of the author; this is followed by typical 
selections, easy and complete in themselves, from the 
authors’ writings ; short notes throw light on the obscure 
points, and numerous illustrations add vividness to the 
scenes and events described; a portrait forms the frontis- 
piece of each volume; the paper is excellent, and the 
printing clear. (Longfellow, 16mo, pp. 93; Hawthorne, 
16mo, pp. 96. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
60 cents each.) 


Professor Riddle’s excellent little commentary on 
Mark introduced the series of the International Revision 
Commentary on the New Testament, of which it forms 
Volume II. The first volume, the Gospel according to 
Matthew, is the work of Dr. Philip Schaff, the general 
editor of the series. The commentary proper is charac- 
terized by that accuracy and happy manner of expression 
which marks the author’s other literary work. The In- 
troduction is twofold; one portion is devoted to the New 
Testament itself, the other to the Gospel of Matthew. 
Both papers are short, good, and in entertaining style. 
The volumes of this series can be carried in the pocket ; 
the type is clear, and the style is popular. This volume 
contains one map. (16mo, cloth, pp. xvi, 416. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 

Popular curiosity is ever on the alert to hunt among 
apocryphal books that are really apocryphal, or that 
are hidden from the multitude. The famous Book of 
Enoch, recovered in an Ethiopic translation by Mr. 
Bruce in the latter half of the last century, has not been 
generally accessible to English readers; but it is now 
made so by a very convenient English translation by 
the Rev. George Schodde, of Columbus, Ohio. This 
issue contains a sensible and valuable introduction, and 
the notes give token throughout of candor and scholar- 
ship. The notes are intended, for the scholar; but those 
who read English only will find therein all they need. 
(12mo, cloth, pp. vii, 278. Andover: Warren F. Draper.) 


One of the best of the small periodical collections 
of readings and recitations for the amateur speaker is 
George M. Baker’s Reading Club, The tenth number, 
which has just appeared, contains humorous and pathetic 
selections, drawn mainly from recent literature. The 
selections are generally made in good taste, and the few 
offenses against this never descend to the level of the 
nauseous vulgarism of the Spoopendyke sort. (16mo, 
pp. 99. Boston: Lee and — Price, 50 cents.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The teacher’s helps issued by the Church of England 
Sunday-school Institute, of London, have been increased 
by the publication of The Caurch Worker, a magazine 
fur Sunday-school teachers and others engaged in 
Christian work. It is a monthly of sixteen pages; it 
gives expositions of the church catechism lessons, articles 
on various phases of denominational work, and a sum- 
mary of Episcopal news. 

There is room for such a chronicleof gospel work as 
The Evangelistic Record of Chicago, the new monthly 
devoied to evangelistic news from all parts of the world, 
and to the championship of aggressive Christian effort. 
So far, there is no evangelistic newspaper in the United 
States which covers the whole field of Christian effort so 
briefly and so comprehensively as does The Christian, of 
London. If The Evangelistic Record should attempt 
this, is would have a wide sphere of usefulness before it. 

The exploration and survey of Eastern Palestine are 
going on rapidly under English auspices. The April 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
gives a ‘“‘ Progress Diagram” of the proposed boundary 
of the Eastern survey, with a colored space representing 
the area already disposed of. This space extends from 
the Zerka Ma’in and the Dead Sea to the Wady Sha’ib 
and the eastern boundary above mentioned, beyond 
Amman. Captain Conder’s reports take up a large por- 
tion of the Statement. These include a systematic view 
of the dolmens, cromlechs, and other stone monuments 
noticed by various explorers in years gone by, but only 
to be observed in a fragmentary way before a regular 
survey was inaugurated. As usual, Captain Conder is 
not behind in attempts to identify the various remark- 
able groups of these rude stone remains, and finds Beth 
Peor, Bamoth Baal, and other noted spots, to his own 
satisfaction. His facts are interesting, his work as a sur- 
veyor appears to be as thorough as ever, and his writing 
is very pleasant. One of his reports is on some Arab 
folk-lore tales. In finding analogies thereto in current 
literature or in mythology, Captain Conder is not always 
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happy. Thus the legend of the spring of ’Ain Minyeh, 
instead of bearing “a strong family likeness to the spring 
of Kadesh and the wonderful spear to Moses’ rod or 
Joshua’s spear,” or of being aceounted for in either of 
the “two ways” suggested, has afar more natural and 
even its own home and Joca/ origin in the well which 
“the nobles of the people digged . . . with their staves” 
(Num 21: 16-18). But this report on Folk-lore is 
valuable, and is the beginning of a great work yet to be 
done in that region, similar (in a measure) to the work 
which Prym and Socin have done for the Folk-lore of 
Tar ’Abdin. Professor Hayter Lewis contributes an 
interesting paper on the building at "Amman, which, 
however, is only a reprint from another periodical, 
and supplementary to Captain Conder’s long report on 
’Amman and ’Arak el Emir. His survey of the former 
(Rabbath Ammon, Philadelphia, at one and another 
epoch of antiquity) included measurements of every 
building there. The same busy surveyor and writer 
gives a short account of the newly discovered and ex- 
cavated church north of Jerusalem, a paper on Pre- 
historic Remains in Western Palestine, and an unusually 
valuable paper, with plans, on the Siloam tunnel. Some 
short papers by the Rev. W. Wright, Mrs. Finn, and the 
Rev. C. Pickering Clarke, on subjects closely connected 
with other matter in either this or other recent numbers 
of the Statement, close the work. This number is well 
furnished with illustrations and plans, or sketch maps; 
and is full of interest. 


THIS AND THAT. 


—Mr. Spurgeon, referring to the fact that certain 
preachers in addressing the young do not come down to 
their comprehension, says that they must have misunder- 
stood a certain injunction in the Scriptures. It reads, 
“ Feed my lambs,” but he thinks that somehow they have 
understood it, ‘“‘ Feed my camelopards.” It is neither 
that, nor “ Feed my pigs.” They neither browse off of 
the tree tops nor root for their food in the mire. There 
is such a thing as placing the food too low as well as too 
high. 


—There is such a thing as yielding too much by 
admitting that a question is open for discussion. The 
Connecticut Sunday-school workers, in their recent State 
Convention, were over the border of fair debate, when 
they considered the question: “ Teachers’ Meetings; are 
they practicable and profitable?” Once over that line, 
and what a world,of questions is opened to us: ‘‘ Fresh 
air; is there any use init?” ‘ Getting up in the morn- 
ing; does it pay?” “ Having clean hands; are they 
really desirable? ” 


—Ifthat which the Independent affirms is true, the 
Congregationalists of the Interior are under pretty good 
discipline ; for it says: 

In the West, where Congregationalism is constantly com- 
peting with Presbyterianism, and has to meet the oft-repeated 
charge of theological looseness from their somewhat stronger 
neighbors, they acquire a certuin scary expression, and look 
nervously around, to see if there is not a Presbyterian coming 
round the corner with a catechism and a horsewhip. 


It will go far to disprove the truth of this assertion, 
that none will enjoy this well-turned witticism better 
than the Western Congregationalists themselves, 


—Hints in the line of conducting children’s services 
wisely are always acceptable. The Advance makes good 
points, after this fashion : 


There are mistakes to be shunned in the children’s service. 
One is a babyish style of speech that boys and girls despise. 
Another is the notion that a sermon to children consists of only 
a subject and a hash of stories, A third is the idea that “ doc- 
trines’’ must give place to “practical” truths and duties as 
we turn from the fathers and mothers to their children. An 
Eastern pastor preached a whole course of divinity, includ- 
ing the Trinity, to the children of his flock, and had excellent 
attention to the close. Anecdote and illustration must abound, 
but with their exuberance twined around a living and stout 
stem of thought. They must, as in any other preaching, be kept 
subordinate to the unfolding of a subject. A good sermon to 
children is peculiar in developing its chief topic, not logically, 
but pictorially. The truth is not drawn out like the joints of 
a telescope, but presented as a photographer goes around a great 
public building, taking views from all sides, and so, in the 
grouping, comprehending the whole. The ‘ heads’ should 
commonly be more distinctly announced. than is needful in a 
sermon to adults. A blackboard is almost indispensable. The 
texi and the “‘heads” may be given, in large letters, on it, 
and the children invited to announce them instead of the 
preacher, Various illustrations, also, can far better be 
addressed to the eye than to the ear, At each service the 
audience should be expected to report the chief points of the 





previous sermon. It is well to introduce, midway, a hymn 
sung by all standing. There should be question and answer, 
too, a conversational style of address. 


Towa, state, at Webster City -....... i emi aiken wonnwnd une 6-8 
New York, state, at Petin Yan... .ncasccccosscccecsss June 6-8 








Ohio, state, at Springfield. _.-. ----June 6-8 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs-....... ----...-- June 6-8 
Michigan, state, at Tecumseh--.................... June 13-15 
Indiana, state, at Crawfordsville........---..-.... June 13-15 
Missouri, state, at Sedalia. .... ...........0..200-- June 20-22 
Nebraska, state, at Columbus--.............- June 20-22 
Dakota, territorial, at Mitchell_....-....-.-.-.-.-- June 27-29 
South Carolina, state, Camden....-------.-.-.--.. July 12, 13 


Indian Territory, territorial, at Ok-mul-gee -...... July 27-30 
Maritime Provinces, provincial, at Dartmouth, N. S__Aug. 8-10 


Kentucky, state, at Danville.....-......--.---. August 22-24 
Pennsylvania, state, at Easton ....-.-.---.-....- October 10-12 
Maine, state, t HAUOWEl scccc nn cc cic secs cone October 24-26 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence---..--.---- November 8, 9 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord ---.-...--- November 14-16 


New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton....-...-.-.-- November 14-16 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 
—At the meeting of the American Sunday-school 
Union, held in Philadelphia, May 12, the Rev. Dr. 
George Dana Boardman, who acted as chairman, gave 
a résumé of the work of the Union since its organiza- 
tion. In all, 69,846 schools were organized, with 447,380 
teachers and 2,969,037 scholars. Over two and a half 
million dollars have been expended in direct missionary 
work, and over seven millions have been circulated by 
means of grants. The Rev. John McCullogh followed 
with a cheering account of the work of the Union in the 
South. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—A summer Sunday-school institute will be held at 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, June 20-22, under the 
auspices of the Baptist Sunday-school Union of the 
state. The Rev. Dr. Wayland Hoyt and others will 
take part in the instruction. 


—If the plan of restricting speakers to fifteen or twenty 
minutes, in their addresses, has no other good effect, it 
certainly aids in securing variety. The programme of 
the eighth semi-annual Shiawasse. County (Michigan) 
Sunday-school convention, which has been formed on 
this plan, exhibits an imposing array of subjects and 
speakers, such as would have sufficed to consume a week 
on the talk-as-long-as-you-like method. Yet the actual 
work of this convention will take up little more than a 
day andahalf. The time of meeting is June 1 and 2; 
the place, Maple River. 


—This year the sessions of the Summer School of 
Christian Philosophy, held under the auspices of the 
recently formed American Institute of Christian Philos- 
ophy, will extend from July 11 to July 25. The course 
of lectures is as follows: ‘“‘The argument for the being 
of God,” and ‘ Miracles and their place in Christian 
evidence,” by Professor George P. Fisher, of Yale; 
“Cleanliness and Godliness,” by Mr. Charles F. Win- 
gate, sanitary engineer; ‘“‘ What the Bible is,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott; “‘ The curiosities of insanity,” 
by Dr. W. Morris Butler; “ Nature and the super- 
natural,” by Professor George T. Ladd; “Literature 
and popular life,” by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, of The 
Christian Union; “ Revelation” and “ Inspiration,” by 
Professor Ladd; ‘‘ Christianity and social science,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden ; “ The distances and 
dimensions of the heavenly bodies,” by Professor Charles 
A. Young, of Princeton; “The Spencerian philosophy,” 
by Mr. S. H. Wilder; ‘ The physical constitution of the 
sun,” “The moon,’ “The planets,” ‘‘ Meteors and 
comets,” “The stars and nebulz,”’ by Professor Young ; 
“The duality of mind and brain,” by Professor Noah K. 
Davis; “ Mind and matter,” by President John Bas- 
com; “God and man mutually visible,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Howard Crosby; and “The genesis of the idea of 
God,” by Professor Francis L. Patton. The sessions 
will be held at Warwick Woodlands, Greenwood Lake, 
about forty miles from New York. Those desirous of 
attending may obtain all needed information from Mr. 
William O. McDowell, 4 Winthrop Place, New York. 








SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS, 

—At the forty-third anniversary of the Third Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, Philadelphia, which took place May 11, 
a pleasing exercise, entitled Dressing the Cross, was in- 
troduced, Each class brought forward a bouquet with a 





card attached, giving the name of the teacher and the 
amount of the class collections for the year, and hung 
the bouquet and the card on a cross. The central 
bouquet was made up of lilies, and came from the Lily 
of the Valley Class. When the dressing was completed, 
the whole school joined in the singing of the hymn, “In 
the cross of Christ I glory.” Fair progress during the 
year was reported. 


—One of the schools which knows the worth of a his- 


toric consciousness and how to maintain that conscious- 


ness, is the little Gilead Sunday school, of Waterford, 
Connecticut, which was founded forty-six years ago by 
Mr. Henry P. Haven, “the model superintendent.” A 
mission Sunday-school, started in what was then an 
unpromising country district, and in the face of adverse 
circumstances, it has preserved its record during forty- 
six years of faithful striving and slow progress. For 
the first twenty-five years its average membership 
was 29 scholars and 8 teachers, and to-day its max- 
imum membership is only 67 scholars and 9 teach- 
ers. Yet it has kept open summer and winter dur- 
ing all these years, with the exception of a rare 
omission,—as, for instance, on February 5 of this year, 
when the roads were blocked with snow. The whole 
membership of the school since its organization has been 
718, and 2278 sessions have been held in the 2311 Sun- 
days between its organization and its forty-sixth anni- 
versary, which was held at Waterford, May 14. 


PERSONAL. 


—Colonel Paul H. Hayne, the Southern poet, gives 
pleasant evidence of his renewed convalescence in a 
series of poems on farm life, which he is now writing for 
the Home and Farm, of Louisville, Kentucky. 

—At the date of the most recent information from India, 
Mr. Joseph Cook was just about to commence lecturing 
in Southern India. Thence he was to proceed to Ceylon, 
and from Ceylon to Hong Kong, Japan, and Australia ; 
whence he will return to the United States. It is ex- 
pected that he will arrive in San Francisco early in 
October. 


—On Friday, May 12, Dr. John Brown, of Edinourgh, 
the author of Rab and His Friends, passed quietly away. 
Dr. Brown was a genial physician, and held an eminent 
place in his profession; but he is best known and will 
be longest remembered as a pen-artist of dog-life. His 
story of “ Rab,” a favorite dog, which carried his name 
to this side of the Atlantic, was first printed as one of 
the Hore Subsecive, a collection of professional and 
other essays, written in the leisure moments of a physi- 
cian’s busy life. 

—It is only fitting that the dead poet of the people 
should be honored by the people. Hence there is a 
peculiar appropriateness in the national dollar subscrip- 
tion just opened by the Longfellow Memorial Associa- 
tion, for the purpose of erecting a permanent memorial 
to Mr. Longfellow. Mr. John Bartlett, Box 1590, 
Boston, Massachusetts, has been appointed to receive 
subscriptions, and authorized to issue certificates of 
honorary membership in the Association to every one con- 
tributing one dollar towards the proposed memorial. 





GENERAL. 


—Marked progress in every branch of temperance 
work during last year was reported at the seventeenth 
annual meeting of the National Temperance Society, 
held in New York, May 9. A healthy change in the 
public sentiment regarding the liquor traflic is slowly 
manifesting itself, and the demand for Christian tem- 
perance literature was never before so great as now. 

—A quiet work of usefulness amongst the sailors of 
Philadelphia is being done by the Seamen’s and Land- 
men’s Aid Society. The society maintains a library and 
reading-room for sailors at Front and Union streets ; and 
the secretary, the Rev. James Boggs, will be glad to 
receive newsp2}ers and other reading-matter which has 
already been used, to supply the tables of the reading- 
room. If a card is sent to Mr. Boggs at the library, a 
messenger will be sent for any gifts of reading-matter. 

—A touching story of self-sacrifice on the part of a 
Christian Chinese preacher comes from British Guiana, 
Lough Fook was already laboring among his country- 
men in China, when his attention was drawn to the 
spiritual destitution of the fourteen thousand Chinese 
coolies in Guiana, He resolved to go to their aid; and 
so, to gain means to pay his passage to Demerara, he 
sold himself as a coolie for five years, undertaking field 
work, to which he had never been accustomed, for the 
sake of souls. He had labored thus for three years, 
when some English workers heard of his self-sacrifice, 
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and bought out the last two years of his 
time, so that he might devote himself 
wholly to evangelistic work. Now he is 
pastor of a church of about two hundred 
members ; and these have built two chapels, 
bought a mission boat, and have established 
three stores, the profits of which go to the 
mission work in China, and to home mis- 
sionary work among the Chinese in 
Guiana. Yet the people who manifest this 
spirit of splendid self-sacrifice and liberality 
are said to be incapableof being Christian- 
ized, and the slander is caught up and re- 
peated, in this Christian country, by the 
press and on the platform. 

—There can be little doubt that the gos- 
pel temperance movement in Great Britain 
was never before so deep or so strong as it 
is to-day. Mr. Richard T. Booth has met 
with encouraging results in his labors in 
various districtsof England. Mr. Edward 
Murphy has for some time been conducting 
a successful campaign in Lancashire ; and 
Mr. Francis Murphy’s labors in Dundee, 
Scotland, have been so productive of good 
that invitations from nearly eighty Scot- 
tish towns have been laid before Mr. 
Murphy. Atleast five newspapers, devoted 
to the gorpel temperance plan, have re- 
cently been started in Great Britain. 


—It was a good thought on the part of 
the conductors of the Christian Convention 
recently held in Oakland, California, to 
set Mr. Kimball at the question drawer. 
A lively series of questions on church debts 
was proposed, and Mr, Kimball answered 
them incisively. Hereareoneor twoof the 
points made: “No people in America are 
too poor to provide and pay for a decent 
place in which to worship God.” “You 
assume that giving for the Lord’s house 
and his worship exhausts men’s means. 
God throvghout his Word says it is the 
other way. Thousands who have tried it 
say so too.” “The church can pay its 
debt. The ‘cannot’ is generally a ‘don’t 
want to.’” “It is a sinagainst the honor 
of God to figure and plan for any church 
to carry a debt.” “The man who gives 
one-tenth of his income to God’s service 
will find that the other nine-tenths go 
further than if he had keptitall.” ‘ It is 
not right to hold fairs and ‘grab-bags’ 
toward payingachurchdebt. Such service 
and training in pveudo-Christian activity, 
for young people,’with its small jealousies, 
prides, ambitions, emulations, gettings of 
money without giving value therefor, 
avoidance of sacrifice, and its secularized 
churchlinees, is a poor practice ina prepa- 
ration for a life of godliness.” This is 
strong testimony, and the best of it is that 
it is the result of about ten years’ expe- 
rience in debt-raising in all sections of the 
country and of the church. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,000 
copies, Advertisers are freeto examine the sub- 








scription list at any time. The uniform rate 


for ordinary advertisements is 25 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the monthsof November and December, when the 
rate is 40 cents per line. 





Two good Agricultural Papers for One 
Dollar. See advertisement, 


Send full name and address to I. L. 
Cragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and get a 
cook: book free of charge. 


‘ - » For Jessons s of 1882. 
Mire. .F.Crafis, 

fend 10e¢, tor sample Set with circular of prices, etc, 
NA KKY ANGELE. 44 Fourth Ave. New York City. 
“ re G1) Se: d seven 3 cent stamps for 
“PALETTES. beautiful set of imported cards 
(cut out) gilt.6 designs. WHLITING,30 Nassaust ,N.Y 
EAUTIFUL SAMPLES of Colored Lettering 


with the aupruaiis ogee dn, sent ree on 
application, . SIUAKES, Milan, O. 


Our Sabbath Visitor, 


gnome illustrated, weekly. edited by Geo. H. 
Peat and cheapest Sabbath school paper 
ee Send for samplecopy. THK AMERI¢aN 
besease Tracr SocixTY, Alired Centre, N. Y. 

















Hugh Miller’s Works. 


12 vols. in 6, $9.00. 


Dr Modge’s Outlines of Theology...... $3 0 
Dr. Hodge's Commentary on Romans, 
ist Corinthians, 2d Corinthians & 
Ephesians. 4 vols. each -......... eeeccce 175 
Dr. MeCosh’s Works. 56 vols. 8vo........... 10 00 
HMenry’s Commentary. 5 vols., cloth...... 15 0 


Kitto’s Bible Titlustrations. 8 vols....... 7 00 
Mosheim'’s Charch History ............... 3 0 
ate Reformation. 5 vols........ 450 
in one vol.... 10 

bad = in Time of Calvin, 8v. 8 00 
Horne’s Introduction to Bible.......... 5 00 


Pools Commentary on the Bible. 3v. 7 50 
Dr. Guthrie's Life and Works. 11 vols.. 15 00 
Ryle’s Notes on the Gospels, 7 vols...... 10 50 
Works of Jonathan Edwards, 4 vols.... 600 
Charnock von the Altributes............... 3 00 





ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


New 
Temperance Publications. 


The National Temperance Society has recently 
published the fo'lowing valuable pamphlets: 
Wines, Scriptural avd Ecclesiastical. By 

Norwan Kerr, M.D.,F.R.S. 12m», 133 pages. 

Contaiuing unansserable sergum-nts, authori- 


ties, avd testimony as to two kinds of wine. 
Cloth, ee ee ssecce BG 


Prohtbition Does get he or, Prohi- 
bition not a Failare. By J N. Stearns. 
“A cloud of witnesses” from Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryla: a, Kansas, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Canada, and Great Britain, showing 
conciasvely that’ proh bitiun prohivi.s.” L2mo, 

We GUID ensenseccnnsassecessscscceses .coseccence weoce EO 

Total Abstinence. A series of Six Admirable 
Addresses ty K W. Richardson. M.A., M.D. 
Eels. D., FRB. 1ZMNG, 119 PABW. occencccccsecccece 20 
FIFE AND DRUM SERIES, 10 CENTS EACH. 


A Woman’s Way. By Mrs. E. J. Richmond. 
12mou, 72 pages. 


The Old _— 
lzmo, 72 p ¢' 


an-itinia stories for theprople. Send for them. 
J. N. STEARNS, Pablishing Agent, 


ss Reade Street, New York. 
Volume 8, 9, and 10, completing the Old Trstament. 
THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM. 
By Rev. JAMES COMPER GRAY. 

Now ready, volumes 8,9. and 10, compl-ting the Old 
Testament Division in 10 vols., $ 2:50; New Testament 
—, 5 vola., 1625. Volumes sold separ ely ot $1.25 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & co., 
900 Broadway, cor. 20th Street, NewYork. 


Bent by mail, prepaid ree of price. Fractions 
of dollar’ may os sent in pos‘age stamps. 


LIFE AND BIBLE STUDIES OF 
Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost. 


EnitKEp RY HEADLEY UNDER 
Mr. PENTKCOST’S DIRECTION, 


INTRODUCTION BY JOSEPII COOR. 


Mr. Pentecost’'s life is one of extraordinary interest, 
and his Bible studi sare,as Joseph Cook says, * laden 


with the dew of Hermon.” 

_* Jfundsome L2mo, 456 pages. Steel portratt, $1.50. 

Mailed, ae atid, om veceiy lof pric 
___ JAS. He EARLE, 173 W ashington St., Boston. 
CHOICE ReEcrraTons aNd READINGS suit- 
able forSunday-schools, Day Schoois. Read- 
ing Clurs, Young People’s Associatioits, and 
parior entertainments. l2mo, 10 pages, 


poner cover, 2) cents; bound in cloth, 50 cents. sold 
y all booksellers, or mailed on receipt ot price. 


The Album Writer’s Friend! ! 


Containing nearly 300 Choice Gems of Poetry and 
Prose, suitable fer wiiting in Autograph Aloums. 
Something that everybody wants. 04 pages, paper 
covers, 15 cents; nound in cloth, 30 cents. St+emps 
taken. Address, J. 8. OGILVLE & CU., 81 Rouse 
Street, New York. 


A BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 


The Providence Lithograph 
Company, Providence, R. I.. 
publish graphic illustrations of 
the International Sunday- 
school Lessons. For accuracy, 
artistic mezsit, conformity to 
arch:eologic fact, convenience. 
and etiectiveness, we Knuw 
nothing te equal them. Oui 
Sanday-scnool superintend- 
ents will do well io sen: for a 
circular. It does net take the 
place of our own Leat Claster. 
—Rev. J. WH. VINCENT, D.D., in 
the January, 1882, number 
Sunday School Journal, 

S@” FRIENDS! If you are in any way iit rested in 


BEKS OR HONE 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy ot our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGSIN BERK CULTURE, with 
a descriptive price-list of the latest in provements in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Art: ficial Como- 
Section Money Boxes, all books id j.urue.s, 
and everything pertaining to Bee Wuitme. 9 fru 

gates. Simply cond 205 address una postaic oat 

wrilien plainly, i. ROOT Medina, Obi . 








By Mary Dwinell Chellis, 














THE BEST TRIED 


MOST SATISFACTORY 
ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


The Ilustratea Treasury or KNow.enar, & 
four-page monthly, setting torth the works and wis- 
dom and goodness of God in nature and providence. 


Truth in Life, a four-page month'y, illustrating the 
inuportance and advantage of a life of temperance 
in all things, and devotion to Christian principles. 


The price of these two new papers is 9 cents each per 
year, or 244 cents per quarter, im lots of ten or more to 
one address. Single subscriptions, 25 ceuts each, or 4 
cents tor both, per year, 


The Youth's World, containing articles by the 
Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., aud other »pular 
writers for youth, with music and attractive illustra- 
tions. Monihty, 100 copies, per year, $12; less than 
tive copies, 25 Cents each, 


The Picture World for LittLe Proper, con- 
taining the Bible Lessons and stories in the simplest 
language lor INF AN'T CLASSES, in large type, and 
beautifully illustrated. ‘Two numbers per month, 
four pages each, so arranged that the leayes can be 
cutapartand given out separately, 25 cents per year; 
5 copies aud upwards to one address, 20 cents each. 


Bay” One of each of these four papers will be sent for a 
year to one address for 73 cents. When the four me 
taken together, in lots of 10 or more, the price per set is 
only 46 cents a year,or 1233 cents a quarter. Or the 
first three papers alone, for the main school, at 28 cents 
a year, or 7% cents a quarter, 


Specimen copies free for examination. 
Address 


AMERICAN 8. 8. Unron, 
1122 Chestnut St., Phila. ; 
153 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 
10 Bible House, New York, 


Two Good Agricultural Papers for 
One Dollar. 

THE NATIONAL FARMER (monthly), price, 50 cents 

of ear. This paper will soon enter upon its sixth year 

publication. Besides ‘ts highly valuable agricul- 
tural matter, each number contains a large amount 
of choice reading of @ pure and high moral tone, 
making it one of the best family papers tublished 
« herever this paper is introduced in'o any intelligent 
and religious family, at once becomes a great fa- 
vorite. And no matter how many good papers are 
already taken, there is no hesitation to add THE 
NATIONAL FARMER also to the list. 

The Journalof Agricwture (weekly), price, $l a year 
We have made arrangements with T7he Journal of 
Agriculture, of St. Louis, to club it with THK Na- 
TIONAL FASMKEX#; Doth papers to any address 
for One Dollar. The Journal of Agriculture is as 
large as any of the two-doliar weeklies, 

NaTIONAL FaRMER Clubbed with other papers: 
NATIONAL FARMER And American Agricullurist boih 
papers, $1.50. NATIONAL FARMER and Country 
Gentleman, both papers, $250. NaiionaL FAKMEK 
and Scientife American. both papers, $3 20. NATIONAL 
FaRMER aud eilher of the “ Fuur-Dollar Magazines,” 
H.00. Address 

NATIONAL FARMER CO.. CINCINNATI, O. 


Something New for the Blind, 


The blind, or partially blind, knowing how to write, 
are enabled to ds) with as much ea e and ra ivity, 
forming the lines nearly as straight and equidi-tant 
as those poring xood sight, by using the subscriber's 

WRITING TABLET FOR THE BUIND. 
Address f r Mlustrated circuiar giving description and 
price, 4. M. LANE, Rockland, _ Mass. (Ply mouth Co.) 


NOW READY! 


QUR GLAD HOSANNA. 


By Rev. R. LOWRY and W. H. DOANE. 


NEW SONGS OF GREAT SUPERIORITY FOR 
TILE SERVICE OF 


Song in the Sunday- -school. 


339 NUMBERS BY THE BEST WRITERS. 
* MUSIC BY FAVORITE COMPOSERS. 


The bonk is very co~venient in <izeand shape, and 
may be easily carried In the pocket. 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100 Copies. 
Ba” A copy in paper cover sent on receint of 25 cents. 
ar Specimen Pages free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East mine Street, | 81 Bandsiph Street, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





THE BEST 
Sunday-School Song Book ! 


HEART « VOICE. 


EDITED BY 
W. I’. SHERWIN. 





SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


GEO. F. ROOT anv JAS. R. MURRAY. 
192 pages Printed on toned paper and handsomely 
bound in boards. Price. 35 cts. by mail; $4.20 per 
cuzen by mai! ; $3.60 per dozen by express. Single 
Sample copy. 25 cts. 


Specimen Pages Free ! 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





NEW YORK OFFICE: inei H 
ey elena sauece | Cincinnati, 0. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SHORTHAND Zssets.'s Net) oemes sta 





MAPLEWOOD. INSTITUTE for Younea Lapixs 


Pittsfield, Mass. Widely and fa- 
vorably known for 40 years. The Pent Term com- 
mences April 6, 1882. ‘Address Rev. U, V. 5 PKR, Prin. 


ee! ERFORD COLLEGE, Haverford College P. 0., 
ra. Thomas Chase, LL.D., President. Nine 
miles irom Philadephia. Under care of society of 
Friends. Classical aud scientific Courses. For circu- 
lars, address PRKOFKSSOR ALLEN (, THOomMas, Prefect. 
| Sx KinN TRAINING IN A FPLAAS- 
ANT SUMMER HOME. ‘Two classes beginnin 
May and July 6. TkRMS AND BOARD LOW. Sen 
tor circular. 


Mrs. A. R ALDRICH, NortTHBORO, Mass, 


’ West Chestnut Street Institute. 


Tiome School tor Young Ladies, Ninth ~~ begins 
Sept. 20, 1881, at be ph a ar aa street, West 
eee... . A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


ii Is successfully taught by 
SHORTHAND: Send for a circular 
Harry Angell, 354 og 
Avenue, New York Cit 
EVERY ONE music 
MUSIC 


Will get valuable information FREE 
by sending for circular to E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


For Puie Speakers: Readers, Tes Speakers, Re 














aders "Seaton bak Wakes ee and Students. Term 
of Six Weeks, July 3 to August 11, at Oobourg, Canada, 
on Lake Ontario. Cool and Healthful. send for Cireular to 
3%. Heohtal, Sec'y, Natienal School of E loeution and 
ratory, 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Ps 


EE KING: 


PARENTS CHOOLS 


FOR THEIR CHILDREN will find prospectuses of 
the BEST, either in city or country, in 
PINCKNEY’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GUIDE 

Designed to assist parents in selecting schools. New 

edition will be ready in June, at office, Free; by mail, 

6c. for postage eo catalogues of the best schools 

turnished GRATIS. Information concerning schools 

freely given to parents and guard ans. 

PINCKNEY'S AGENCY for Schoois and Teachers 
Domestic Building, Broadway and I4th St., N. Y. 


EDUCATIO 





for both sexes, at Oberlin 
College, gp pen te Class- 
es In all Academy and 
Coliege — Instruc- 


uion the best. Expenses the yr PF yas 1,300 stu- 
dents. Terms open Jan. 3, AR 4, Sept. 12, Cal 
endar sent tree by J. B. T. MARSH, Sec’y. 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music. Under the 
College man = Full corps of first-class in- 
s3tructors in . Voice Culture, Piano, Organ, 
Strin ~ ,etc. U'ass 


or private lessons, as preferred. 
Address 
ty _Pror. F. B. RICE, Director, 


SE SEMBLE 


OR CONVENTIONS, CANNOT DO BYTTER THAN TO 
EXAMINE, APPROVE AND ADOPT DITSOoN & Co.’s 
CHOICK SERIES OF Music Booka, 

SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS cannot help bein 
— with our truly golden trio of Sunday-schoo 
singers. 


Light and Life. 








Sunday-school, Musical 


Shin ng with Gos- 
pel Light. Replete 


35 CENTS. with the Life ef 

R. M. McINTOSH. | joyous childhood. 
fr: ® 
BANNER OF VICTORY. | {nthe front rank, 
35 CENTS. yee a shout by 
ABBEY & MUNGER. | B&Pey youn 
Beacon Light. Ho better hymns, 


No better music 
can be found any- 
where, 


35 CENTS. 
TENNEY & HOFFMAN. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS WILL NOT FAIL TO USE 
hong Bel!s (50cts.) for Common Schools, or Welcome 
Chorus ($1) tor High Schools. 

LOVERS OF GOSPEL MUSIC WILL LIKE 


MALE VOICE CHOIR (50 cts.), by Emerson, 
as it has a capital set of tunes and hymns, easy to 
sing and of moderate compass. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. 11. DITSON & CO., 43 Broadway. New York, 


Txwwo New Music Books, 
By ASA HULL, 
THAT HAVE NO EQUAL. 


GEM OF GEM 
GOSPEL PRAISE BOOK Princ Recuiae 


256 Pages, 40 cts.; $4 per Doz.; $30 per hund. 


Address ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. 
Will send SATALO address their 
BAN OGUE, 
for 1032, 200 pages, 210 Engravings 
f instrumen‘s, Suits, om 5 ow 

Lt ial ay Epaciets, Cap-La 

tands. Drum Major's Staffs gs 
_ Sundry Band Outfits, ing 
Materials, alse includes Instruction and Ex- 
rcises for Amateur Bands, and a Catalogue’ 
of Choice Band Music. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


An & page Monthly, Family, Religious Newspaper, 
devoted to MoraL REFORM, emphasizing 
TEMPERANCE AXD THE SABBATH. 
Published not to make money, but to do good. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
We will send The Outlosk for the first year, postage 
put, to any person who will s:nd his address and 
5 Ceuts, which is the lowest club rate, 
Address, THE OUTLOOK, 
Sample copies free, ALFRED CENTER, N. ¥. 








For Sundnay-Schools. 
» 192 pages. Spec. Copy, 2c. 






















U% BE the Order of earvice, found in The Scholars’ 
Issued in lentes am ed 76 cents per 


Quarterly, 
nurdred, Wo extra charge 
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The New Terms to Clubs. 


GOOD NEWS TO CLUBS.—Hereafter, when requested to do so, we shall send the papers for a club to the separate individual addresses of its members, 
instead of in packages as heretofore. This will relieve the person who gets up a club of the task of taking the papers from the post-office each week, and 
of distributing them. It is intended that the papers for a club shall all go to one post-office ;—when, however, a portion of the teachers of a school get their mail 
matter from one post-office, and others of the SAME SCHOOL get theirs from another post-office, the papers will be sent to the two or more offices, if desired. The 
subscription rates are as follows :—From one to four copies, $2.00 each; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty 
copies or over, $1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. 
FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the paper within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, are shut out from the possibility of forming large clubs, we now adopt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
ive to such schools the benefit of the very lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is required, in order to secure the 
ow rate of one dollar per copy a year. The new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school ts less than twenty, the club rate 
to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the papers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number of 


copies ordered in the club is not less than the full number of teachers in the school. When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same family, 
and therefore need but one paper, such teachers may be counted as ONE in making up the number for a club. 


If a school is kept open during only a portion of the year, the papers can be ordered for three months or more at the same proportionate rate. If, for 
instance, a school has but five teachers, it will cost only $1.25 to supply them all with The Sunday School Times every week for three months,—or only $2.50 
for six months. Surely no teacher will wish to do without the help that this paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 


FOUR WEEKES FREE.—To help in the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the pastor, guperintendent, or any teacher 
of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday School Times has not been generally used, we will send each week, for four weeks, free of charge, as many copies of 


the paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a thorough trial, and yet 
put them under no obligation to continue taking it. 


About The Scholars’ Quarterly. This book is not like other Quarterlies that you have seen. It was the first of all the 


Sunday-school lesson Quarterlies, and its large circulation has enabled the publisher to make 
improvements in it year by year. The number for the second quarter of this year ao May, and June) is far in advance of any previous issue. Its “ Picture 
Helps to the Lessons,” and its double-page lithographic bird’s-eye view of Palestine, alone, make it invaluable to the scholars, young and old, of any school. Its 
lesson notes, questions, review plans, and Bible dictionary are of the most helpful character ; and its well-arranged Order of Service, together with eight pages of 
appropriate lesson hymns, are attractive features. Each number will hereafter have a finely illustrated cover, designed newly each quarter, and in keeping with 

e lessons of the quarter. F 

The Scholars’ Quarterly costs more than most of the other quarterlies, but it is wonderfully cheap in view of what it furnishes. The price is 25 cents a 
year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months 
at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three 
months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 

TO INTRODUCE IT. [If you have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a year, we will supply it to you on trial, for this 
next (the second) quarter only, at just one half the above regular rates. Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly 
published by The Sunday School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. On this trial plan, 100 copies would cost but $3.13 ; fifty copies, 
$1.57 ; ten copies, 32 cents; five copies, 18 cents; these rates, which are much below cost, are only for new trial-orders. 


_ JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — 














gba “A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” | 3 TaN] 


i H [ H () |Y | A N 1) A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Iesson Committee, by 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


Price, bound in cloth, with fine 














AT YOUR FIRESIDE, IN YOUR HOMES, IN steel portrait, $1.00. noe Cw rere 
THE SUNDAY-SCIIOOL AND . A : 
BIBLE CLASS, A pastor, superintendeut, or teacher, can hardly get for himselt a more he)pful book than "  gedimad bad 
““A Model Superintendent.”’ It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did Woutrcb af 
P A L c. S | | N E it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. seis 
gg ope gt i ary —_ Cites en | From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. XN. K. BROWN’S 
In miniature, a beautiful picture in colors, from photo- | _. His methods of working, which were original an “ We hardiy know of a volume which so pleasantlv 
gravhs aud cietehirn, slabs ing the mountains and cities ogee, are Panna ao irae by Mr. es and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER 
over and through which the Saviour went. and where | ##ording Kt bp geen gu 7 to the teacher, as well as of work that have been introduced by that sanctifie: is PURE, STRONG AND RELIABLE, 
he lived, giving a vivid and life-like view of those | 42 “lol e of rare G00 B ssp = devoted energy | common-sense with which Mr. Haven was l.berally -_—— ——— 
sacred places 80 often mentioned in Neripture. Pub pe a i o — igious instruction. endowed.” 
lished in two sizes, 444x63 feet,and 2x3 feet. Mounted rom nter-Ocean. Chicago. Fr hn EK. i 2 . a 
on rollers. For circulars, giving price, eic., address ““A most valuable book. It is replete in just such | pcs cnt Mapes 2 age help Moog eo certs oi 
A. J. MARKS, Author and Publisher, suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is ion. 


vent 
cptagess patie s plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— | "Py 1 . 
_88 WARREN SrT., NEW YORK, | 9 most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” | sop-stnal aetia taateanet po PK ei brn 
From The New York Observer. worker in the land, The single chapter on ‘A Coun 

* He was indeed a model superintendent, and this | try Sunday-school,’ is worth many times the price ot 


— a. R 0 B 9 
book tells how he becamesuch ; it exhibits his methods | the book to every superintendent and teacher whos i 9 Tam 
he New Revision and rs. a, the precise forms and exercises | laboring In such a field, while every worker in 4 Hires’ I Ma roved Root pti od 
which he used Kdited so ably and intelligently, and | City Sunday-school’ will also be practically heiged | ing and wholesome Drink. Sold by Drugygists, or sent to any 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the | by the chapter on that topic. address on receipt of 2Geta, Address ‘ 


| volume will be widely useful.” | From The Sunda Ba , 2S ‘S ve. Philadelaphia. P: 
2 y School Journal (Methodist pal) CHARI.ES E. HIRES. 48 N. Del Ave., Philadelaphia. Pa. 
a nd it S Stud brom The Westminster Teacher ((bresbytericn), | m | a This is, perha 8, the book among all the issues o1 7 
ve now not wh-'r ere isa volume better wor @ press pertaining to Sunda; ° 
° reading by thesuperintendents of our Sabbath schoois. ' past ive voarm. ” oe eee ae CO M PO U N D OXY G 7 N 
Mailed on receipt of $1.00. ddress, JOH) i us i i , 
; Ls f $1.00. A . JOHN D WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. For Lung, Stomach, Nervous. and all Chronic Com- 


plaints. Oue-ihird le 8 cost tha: ¢ls-where. Purity 
guaranteed. Hook free. FELTWELL & CO., M D., 


\ 324 South Eleventh Street, thilad-ipain, Pa 
GET THE BEST! | |PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTEL, 

















Soon after the appearance ot the Revised 





New Testament in this country, Tse Sunday 
School Times secured from prominent Ameri- 





can members of the Revision Committee, a 
































141 BATH STREET, 
series of articles bearing upon the changes THE AMERICAN GLASGOW SCOTLAND 
y . 
th ons for making them. Some 1 RS N New, first-class hotel, p'easan'ly situated conducted 
made and the reas “se : 4 UNIVE AL CYCLOPEDIA. on ntricily temperaniee Rrinctiies aud jaruely pore 
4 H al recompinende v merica: ouristis ay 
of He Reset whee of Ge emniy i wnt "So estes de ga Eompiate in fifteen nenger eles ator. Turkish baths. Beds and aitendance 
pronounced these articles superior to anything umes. Cloth, $25; Sheep, $355 ussia, $40. from 2s. 6d. to 8s. 6d, 

‘ } ; ggg Bows Ban Bon a fae wake with terms, sent free on JAS. PHILP (late of St. Lquis), 
that has been printed elsewhere in regard to application. Agents wanted. , Proprietor and Mannger. 
the New Revision. a” Ay 20S. se ronne ed 

For the convenience ot those who desired to Address, 8. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, ore” cece. ae 
preserve them, the articles have been put to- 74 and 76 Beekman Street, New York. REMT and CHEAPEST 














gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 


eergerennene LESSON LEAVES. 


: ’ ‘has Family Wash BLUE, | 
CONTENTS. ” i HE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a onparete sheet be BARLOW’S | Mi For Sale by Grocers. 
é ; , itself, with questions, notes, home readings, marginal references, etc. The leaves for eac . ERGER, Prop. 
THE G06 Pe ve ae nara Abbot DD. LL.D, | Mouth are sent by mail inample time for distribution, The price is $7.20 pee hundred copies a INDIGO BLUE | 25 WW. Second St, Phila. = 
THE ACTS IN THE NEW REVISION. year, or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller quantities. Con- 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. | sidering the amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this US F A B ' N D F R 
THE PAULINE EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE- | is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use. . 
SION. 2 } THE QUESTION LEAF is meeting « want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
THE sous ds dae caus Ge ee | have MES to increase lesson study at home. The questions are printed on writing paper (a | The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
” NEW REVISION. | separate leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take | and have them at hand for reference, should 
By Professor J. Henry Thayer, D.D. | the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used | use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE | for several months by some of the best Sunday-schools of the country, and is sure to come into | paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
By Protessor A. C. Kendrick D.D.,LL.D. | general use as soon as teachers learn its value. : handsome one, half leather, for $150. These 
THE REVELATION IN THE NEW REVISION. Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller | binders have been made expressly for The 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. quantities. Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month. Sunday School Times, and are ot the best 
i i i : i i " i i manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
pent > pat five or | JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. ae’ kikelar wiaae” ter’ aleuis, tour loving the 
= 4 4 4 i ; ing inaus ; ; : ; : file complete. Address 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper, you piece. ’ 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, will oblige the ¢ publisher, as well as the advertiser by Mating that you sano the advertisement in JOHN.D. WATTLES, PusLisHEE, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Zhe Sunday Times, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphis, 





Bunark: tio 
The BLAIR TOURO- 
GQHAPU and DK Y 
PLATE oO, 
P. O. Box 3305, Boston, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published 
weekly at the following rates, which include postage. 





_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 








From 1 to 4 copies $2.00 each, 
9 copies 1.50 
* 10t019 9 coples eecece a cecccccce secceccecce he 
2 copies or more. A * 





The yellow lavel on p power, shows up to what date 
a@ subscriber has paid. art publisher does not by that 
date receive a re est from t the subscriber that the paper 
be di 2 uri to send it, The paper 
will, however, ‘tea stopped at any oe a if the 

subseriber 20 desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of A club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions will be received for nt portion of a 
vear at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst f would be 
pen hy to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 

iptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
nally ordered, The new subscribers to pay pro 
— for the time of their'subscriptions. 

hi = ers for a club, whether going in a package 
too dress, or sent separately to the members of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration ot the 
subscription. 

Subscribers asking to have the dfrection of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but ‘also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf 

for every Sunday in the year. 

100 copies, one month 9 .60 

100 one year.. “7.20 

Less than 190 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for less than one calendar month. 




















THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the 
Lessons for three months, with colored map, beautitul 
pictures, appropriate music, etc.. etc. 

100 copies, one year (four Quarters)--..00.--.cceee0$25.( 






Single copy, one year (four quarters) 25 
100 copies, three months (one quarter) . 6.25 
Under 10 copies, three months, GHGH cccoscnsvecs - WM 


THE QUESTION LEAF. Aseparateleat for each 
Sunday. Printed'on writing jon g ribo 9 requiring writ- 
en answers to questions = he lesso 
00 copies, one TROBE .ccocsencce eueces 
100 CBT. cccccnceccesccs oe $9. 60. 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, ~ +" will send The American Sunday School 
Times, p ee, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, _ on shillings prepaid. The Fim ed will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 
as will also The Scholars’ Quarterly, price fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

The —— rate for ordinary advertisements is 25 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or a, ex cepting for the 
months of November and December. During these 
months there being a large extra circulation, together 
with a pressure of advertising matter for its ‘columns, 
the rate will be 40 2 or agate line. Advertise- 
ments beginning earl n the year, but running 
by = ovember and December, will be charged at 
the increased rate for the nine issues of those months. 
The rate for Reading Notices cae (eoereer. type, leaded) 
in the Business Department will be $1.00 per counted 
line for each insertion, and for pei Notices (solid 

te) 50 cents per fee! for each insertion at pe dl season. 
tters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. ering Publisher, 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only a 
common pen needed. Estab- 
lisned 50 Wears, Superior 
and very povular for decorative work on linen. Rec'd 
Centennial Medal & Diploma. Sold everywhere 


‘THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES. 


The onl eR Oane makin a 


















um 
lishments grow. Stron lants suitable for ed 

diate bloom delivered sa: hey tpaid,to any post-oflice. 
5s or $23 \9fors Our g ae a rey 4 3 75 tot 


12 or $3; 26 10 
3.10 r$i3. Our NE 
Froslues on 0 fo Rose, 70 po, clepan’ iy hee, 


R 
Ronse anpeere DINCEE Sy Se Wane. o6. Go., Pa. 


BEST WHEAT 


ewo GRAZING LANDS ARE FOUND ON 
we NOrthern Pacific R.R. 


om MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA, 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low PRICES ; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LAND Aar. 
_ Seon tHe Parmn Sr. Paur. Mine 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now 
traveling in this country, says that most of the Horse 
and Cattle Powders here are worthless trash. He says 
that Sheritdan’s Condition Powders are abso- 
lutely me and immensely valuable. Nothing on 
earth will make hens lay like Sheridan’s Condi- 

Hon Pow@epa, Dans, ane taagpogn one pint 
000. Sold evesywhers, or sent by wail for t 


sitar eterane. 
1, 8 JORRBOM &@ OG., Boston. haw 














WHEN YoU DO YOUR 
SPRING SHOPPING 


If you come in person, 


The trains from the different branches of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad come to the new Broad Street Station, which is 
within one block of our store; you walk directly through 
the new City Hall to our Market Street front. If you come 
by Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, any horse car on 
Thirteenth Street will bring you directly from the Callowhill 
Street Depot to our door. If you come through Camden, N. J., 
any horse car on Market Street, except the red ones, will 
bring you direct. We have provided new and: spacious reading 
and toilet rooms for the free use of visitors, 


If you order by letter, 


Departments of goods have been so enlarged and improved 
that our stock, unquestionably the most comprehensive in the 
United States, is better than ever. We send without charge, 
or any obligation to purchase, samples of the new Dress Goods, 
Silks, etc. We give prices of our entire stock in our new 
Catalogue for Spring and Summer, which is mailed free to all 
who send us address on postal card. Hundreds of orders are 
filled daily, and goods sent by mail and express to every 
State and Territory, with full privilege of return and refund of 
money if they do not suit. 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Chestnut, Market and Thirteenth 
Streets, and City Hall Square. 














Dry Goods, Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s 
Wear and Housekeeping Appointments. 

















AMERICAN MACHINE CO.'S FLUTING MACHINES, 


Styled *“ CROWN,” “ORIGINAL KNOX,” “AMERICAN,” *“ EAGLE,’ 
ARE SOLD AT ALL THE LEADING HARDWARE AND HOUSEK-FURNISHING STORES. 


© ae SiS 












~ 
eC 
a W[dal be, 

; AN eA, 


Their chief merits are: Superior Workmanship ; ites, of Rolls Without Compressing 


Spi ing ; Non- lability of benoan & the Material ; Greatest Capacity Jor all Kinds of Work. 


A NEW TREATMENT ig.cccnne tiem antyge 

Bronchitis, Catarrh. Dyse 

pepsia, Head acho, I Devitt ity, Neuralgia, Kheumatisa, 
baeand all Chronic and N isorders, 

FACTS DIRECTLY U1 upon the nervous and organic centres, 

creo RESARRAECE “GURES, which are 


zee cures! b ge natural reece 
VY Rt. Rev, John J. Keane, Bishop of 
. Kelley, 1 - 8. Arthur, and others, whe 
nefited hom ‘we refer by permission, 
13, es) 1RONGL MENDORSED? © “We have the most unequivoca! 
testimony to its curative power from many persons of high character 
and intellizence,”—Lutheran Observer. “The cures which have been ob- 
B m more like miracles than qaees of natural 
Arthur's Home Pagans is There is no doubt as to the genuine. 
The anid positive OMe +t of thi treatm ENT contain ry oteny of Fe ponen 
? contains two mon supply, 
‘ ewe HE AS rats and ME a TREATM 


ng ap’ 
REE: a Mirreative on Com x, Ay eiving the pistes AS. this new 
Seo aah ¢ lane rd of moet sume ven > “Write tor 


ADMINISTERED BY INHALATION... ..2v%,°aaS4%t.¢eh 


EN, 
__ AMNUINTIOTEREM OF RIALS | Sten Phitanenshten, Pe 


y- YNITED STATES MAIL 
LSS ORE SEED STORE wis ste 


a ae is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ZONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained- 
> The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 
has been substantiated beyond all question. 
They are the STANDARD for Quality. Over 
: 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under ovr own 
Founded 1784 . Galtivation. Ask your Storekeeper for them in ariginal sealed 

DAVIE or drop ug a pestal ea card for prices and Catalogue, Address 
viD L4 & SONS, 21 and 23S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS ese i ili SAW MILLS: Rede 


los taxms, etc,, address W, NH, Butheriand & Ce. Cincinnat!, O, THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO,, Mansfield, Ohio, 




































$10.00 REWARD 


will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil), $2.50; Ab- 
dominal, $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline or 
Flexible ILip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO'S, 372 Broadway, New York, 
Best in the World! 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets. 
ax. Dressmakers delight in 
* C fitting over them. They 
ay ail Be combine durability, com- 
A th iy 















Sort, healthfulness and J 
elegance of form, andf 
being made in various‘ 
styles and lengths are 
adapted to all. The Ab- NW f 
dominal Corsets with or y 
without the Abdominal O74 
Supporter for s/owt ladies f. 
are uncqualied. Physi- 4 
clans recommend our corsets. Hh Hi 
They are not sold by merchants. 
All genuine have Patent Eyeleted Back Steel, Circular 
Shoulder Strap, and above trade mark on each corset. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Exclusive territory given, Ladies make this a Pro- 
ttable and Permanent business. Price $1.50 and u 
wards. Orders by mail promptly filled. Send for cir 
culars and terms to Agents, to MADAME GR is. 
WOLD & CO., 923 Broadway, New York, or —05 re 
Agents, J. B. W ygant & Co., Fredonia, N.Y. Put- 
ham, 12 § State St., C ‘hic ago, Ti. Alention thas paper 









pe HEALTH PRESERVING 


Is made Pertectly Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
arrangement in construction, 
and is themost COMFORTA. 
BLEand PERFECT FIT. 
TING corset known. 

Is Approved by the Best 


Physicians, 
For sale by all leading dealers. 


PRICE BY MAIL, #1 50 
Lady Agents wanted. 
pee antnt d by 
VION & CO 
yall’ H RMS CONN. 
FANCY WORK A BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS 
and Patterns for Artistic Needle 
Work, Kensington Embroidery, directions for making 
numerous kinds of Crochet and Knilled Work, patterns 
for Hand Bag, Scrap Basket, Tidy, Mat, Oak I. Leaf L Lace, 





oe 
ERN 

WannayteDS® OR 

“MONEY REFUNDED FOY, 








Piano Cover,ete. Tells how tomake South Kensington, 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and Feather Stitches, 
ete. ete, Price, 36¢,, or 12 three-cent stamps; 4 Books, $1: 


WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS, 


BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work,etc. Bor- 
fA ders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, 
Stork. Deer, Roses, Elephant, Comic Designs, 8 Alphabets, 
ete. Price, 25 cts.; 8 Books, $1. 4 large Tidy Patterns, 
10 cts. Special rae —All for 18 Three-Cent Stamps. 

J F. ING 1AL I Ly mn, Mass Box 8.’ 


















%> SUPERIORITY PROVED i 
| THE a TIGh BEST SEWING MACHINE Is" THE 


GHT — RUNNING 









j Perfect n ev ery vasticular. 200,000 sold yearly. 

| NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 

Chicago, Tlls., Oranae, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. 








LAWN (ian 


SIDE WHEEL & 


MOWERS hs 


251040 INCH- 
SEND FoR 
CincuLar 


Rec jangalar « ianaee’ “Box 
Chuarns. Cheapest and Best. 
No inside fixtures, and 
always reliable. Six sizes of 
each kind made. Three sizes 
of the Lever Butter Worker 
made. Best material used, 
and every Churn and Butter 
Worker warranted exactly 
as represented. One Uhura 
at wholesale where we have 


4 p Suen Bend CORNINH -& 


SoneIn Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 
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CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Medal of Honor 
Awarded by the United States Commissioners to 


PAINE'S MANUFACIOhY, 


48 Canal and 141 Friend Sts., 
Boston, Mass. 
PRICES: $30, 35, 45, 65, 75, 85, 90, 105, 125 to 
$5 525 PER SET. 
Churches will be furnished direct from the Manu- 


factory at the same prices as to Furniture Dealers 
Photogranha and Price Liat sent he mail 


S.S.é = & Lecture Room Seating 





| Sgt ——— 
THE TAYLOR COMBINATION § §. &. CHAIR. 
Send for full description, also of variety of styles 
of latest pattern Srerrers, CHATRS, and everything 
for = seating, BLACK BOARDS, DUSTLESS CRAY- 


ONS, etc 
‘ BAKER, PRATT, & CO., 
19 Bond St., N New York. _5i8s Arch aSt., Phila, 






IOI, 


6S Ax 


Established 1780. 
Catalogues furnished. 
"COIS USN ft 
"ying }IdIng € “ON 


@ 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


27 


7 Sudhurw Street. Roston, Mass. 





The Great LIGHT, 

FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give 
the Most owerful, the Softest, 
Cheapest and the Beat Light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galler- 
A\ ies, Theatres, Depots, ete. New and ele- 
= gant designs. Send sizeof room. Get 
circular and estim: ta i, a bere) discount 
to chureh es and the 

TI P, os ool Peart St. .N. Y. 





send to J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine Street, New York 
FOR HAND BOOK. 


SUNDAY-SLHOOL BANNERS, 


Made of Merino ond Silk, New and Beautiful Designs, 
from $1.50 to $10.00. 
CLARENCE A. HART & CO., 
1338 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Send for illustrated price-list. 


MAGIC LANT 


AND STEREOPTICO 








SPUBLIC, SuNDAY-SCHOOL& HOME EXHIBITIO 


Wana CT LLIGAN. 


KA SUBECTS IS A2BG SNOMSS IL SAALRDK. 


MORGAN & HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Diamonds\* 


N. W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
(ESTABLISHED 1848,) 
Offer psec mounted Solitaire Diamond Ear- 
Rings from ee pair up, and will send them by 
Adams Express, C. O. D., subjectato inspection. 
GOODS SENT FOR SELECTION ON RECEIPT OF 
_REFERENCKE, 


CAHILL HOUSE 


Third Avenue aud Kingsley Street, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Opens June 15. First-class ra all of its appoint- 
ments. Near the ocean. Hot and col? baths. gas, 
and perfect drainage. Laundry and stable attached. 
Coach will meet every train.and convev guests to the 
poms ep of onan ~ paren mas. M. 7 CAHILL, 

14 Arch 8t., Ph e , until June 10, and after 
that at Asbury Park, 














BIBLE HELPS. 


Teacher's ‘Edition Revised New 
Testament. Full of new and valuable 
features. Highly commended by Drs. Mc- 
Cosh, Bacon, Pentecost, Beecher, etc. ...$1.50 

Gorpel of Mark, taken from the 





Studies in the Gospel of Mark. Hvueues. Cloth, $1; paper 


Talks to Boys and Girls. A rich work. Cloth 


same. Cloth, 50 cents; paper............ 5 


Circulars and our general catalogue free. For sale by booksellers, or sent postage free hy the publishers, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS. | 10 pnd t 12 12 Dey s Street, New ew York 
















BLACKBOARD. 








Size 24x31. 





r, £2.00; 6 months, $1.00. 











CARPETS. 
MATTINGS. 
OIL CLOTHS. 


OUGHT TO HAVE,” is the universal verdict of all who have used the 


Price, per year, $3.00; 6 months, $1.7 


iTHE PRIMARY LESSON CHART. 


A valuable aid to the teachers of the LLAUDTLES POLES. Printed on colored paper. 
e F : ’ SF Trial copies will be sent 
4 uy raped or S$. 8. Superintendent. Do not fail to send for ore ga you will be 


38, LAUER & YOST, Cleveland, Ohio 


—\———— 








Ours 1s by far the CTLICA PEST in the 
market. Size 32ar48. Printed en heavy paper 
and teh for use. Illustrates the International S.S. Lessons. 
5; 3 months, $1.00. 


Mention this Paper. 


Great Variety. 
Lowest Cash Prices. 





REEVE L. KNIGHT, 
1222 Chestnut Street, Phila. 








The Gentle Way is Best.—In dys i ree liver 
complaint, and constipation, the diseased organs are 
preternaturally sensitive and tender. Do not use 
them roughly. An alterative |ike TARRANT’S SELT- 
ZER APERIENT, that tones, corrects and purifies the 
system without unduly exciting or irritating either 
the stomach, the liver, or the bowels is the best remedy 
in such cases. Reason teaches this, and iors. °° 
confirmsit, |= SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISI 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by acareful apne ae of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Les 5 has provided our 
break fast-tables with a delica ely flavored Ag “ 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet ee a an 
stitution may be gradually built up until stro apenoee> 
to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of su 
tle maladies are floatir beg around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves wel fortified 
with’ pere blood and a properly nourished frame.”’— 
Civil Service Gazette, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk Sold in 
tins only (4¢-tb. and tb.) labeled 
James Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemist, 

London. England. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE 
Non-Explosive, 


OIL STOVE. 


The onlyOil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on the 
prine iple of theSirHum- 










of 





Ss S phry DavySafety Lamp, 
=e or use in mines, thus 
Sb & making it absolutely 
7 ee non-explosive. 
23 Will not smoke when 
So placed in a draught. 
= Ae Veo Reservoir finished in 
= ADA 5 RWESTLAKE. imitation of Scotch 
Granite. 


Our 1882 S:ove has improved Bake Oven, Sloan’s 
Hinged Chimney Fronts, and many other ‘valuable 
improvements. SEND FOR © ATA LOGUE, 

If you want our beantiful cards illustrating the 
Eight Wonders of the World, aend six cents oalage, 

he Adams & Westlake Mt, fo. 
45 Summer St., Boston, 100 Beekman Bt., N.Y. 
95 Lake St.. Chicago. 7 R. Fourteenth St., N.Y, 








GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW ? 
POOL'S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 


Or STORM GLASS and THERMOMETER Combined, 
WILL TELL YOU! 
It will detect and indicate 
correctly any change in 
the weather i2 to 48 hours 
in advance. It will tell 
what kind of storm is ap 
proaching, and from what 
direction—invaluable to 
navigators. Farmers 
can plan their work ac- 
cording to its predictions. 
Saves 6 50 times its cost in 
asingle season. Has an 
accurate ee cae at- 
tached, which alone is 
worth ‘the price of the 
combination. This great 
WEATHER INDICATOR 
fis endorsed by the most 
eminent Physicians, Pro- 
‘@ fessors,andSc ientific men 
ie of the day to be the 
BEST IN THE WORLD! 
The Thermometer and 
Barometer are put in a 
nicely finished walnut 
frame, with silver-plated 
trimmings,etc., making it 
a beautiful as well as use- 
ful ornament. We will 
send you a sample one, 
delivered free, to your 
place in good order, on 
receipt of R11, o1 six for 
aa Agents are making 
om 85 to $20 daily sel 
ing them. A frial will con- 
vince you, Orderat pre 8, 
Mit Sclis AT SiC: 
Ti ‘Ky Mm Just the thing to A rf ‘13 
1 i i ns f ! Sacateshie t0 orecy’ wie. 
wil ny \ nvaluable » everybody, 
j i a li Postage Stam ps 
ail i t ig taken ‘if in good order,but 
; le hinged Set # money preferred. Agents 
wanted everywhere 
Sen or Circ ular and terms. Address all orders to 
OSWEGO THERMOMETER WORKS, 
(Largest establishment of the kind in the world), 
Oswezo, Oswego County, 

Write your Post Office, County and State ple tinly, and remit by 
money-order, draft on New York or registered letter, at our risk. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 

None genuine without our Trade Mark, and Signa- 
ture of J. A. PooL, on back of Instrument, as below: 


PAPC Ta 


Every instrument warranted Perfect and Reliable, 
Size of Instrument: Length 9's inches, width 34 inches 
If you are not satisfied on receiving the instrument, 
re¢yrn it at once and we will refund your money. 
Please state where you saw our advertisement. 






















FARSON’S 


REFRIGERATORS 


All the Latest Improve- 
ments. Fifty Samples to fij 
select from. 


Prices Greatly Reduced 


aa Write for circulars, or B 
examine the styles at 


220 and 222 Dock STREET,# 
(bel. Walnut) Puina., Pa. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
SOLAR TIP SHOES, 
T.HE great wearing quality of 
the goods made by us under 
our patents, and labeled with our 
registered trade mark of ** Solar 
bd Shoes” for Boys, Girls, 
Misses, has created an im- 
sense demand for these goods, 
and induced unscrupulous dealers 
to make inferior shoes and sell 
them at a reduced price. callirg 
them “Solar Tip.’ We shalt 
prosecute to the extent of the law 
any one who in form, color, or 
wording, shall use a trade mark calculated to deceive 
the pubiie into cueing wx other shoe for the wean 
Solar Tip, JOUN M DELL & CO., Phila. 
NON® 4RE GENTTINE ph Anan. THIR TRADW-M ARK, 
At retail by H.W. Seott, 477 Eighth Ave. New York, 
vT. wR. Greacen, Lisid Warren St. N.V { whol lesale. 








ti “the Order “ot Service, “found in The Scholara 
Quarterly, Issued in leaflet form at 75 conta per 
hundred. Wo extra charge for postage, 













27 otoper 10 Sets Reeds, $90 


Beat SEETHOVEN Organ contains 10 full sets 
Golden K Y i Reeds, 27 STOPS, Walnut or Ebonized 
Case, 5 Octaves,Metal Foot Plates,U right Bellows, Steel 
Springs, Lamp‘ Stands, Pocke t for Music, Handles and 
Rollers for moving, Beatty’s Patent Stop Action, a 

D NOV EL. REEDBOARD (patented) 
ENORMOU S SUOOCESS. Sales over 1000 a month 
demand increasing. tar Fa ctory working DAY an nd 
by 320 Edison’s Electric Lights at NIGIET to fill orders 
cer Price, Boxed, Delivered on board 
Phan here, Stool, Book, &c., only 
t satisfied return Organ and Iwill 
p ator ope refund the money ee nothing can be fairer 
Come and cxamine the atrument. Leave N. Lf ae 
Barclay or Christopher an "Ferries, 8.30 a.m. orl = 
Gare. excursion on 4 #2 85). Leave, Washington at 1 or 
30 p.m. arrivingin N. Y, at 3.30 or oP m. same day(for 
routes from Chicago, Richmond, Phi a., Boston, &c.. see 
Teatty" 3 Excursion Route Circular,”) #5 allowed to pay 
expenses if you buy; come anyway, you are welcome, 
Free Coach with olite attendants mootenit ¢ trains, 
Other Organs $30, $40, $350 up. Pianofortes $125 to $1600. 
Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue free. Address or call upon 


DANIEL F.. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 


rs use you are 








Fa 
J.Estey & Co. 
; Graliebave Vt 


Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 





with full descriptions of many ele- 





gant and varied styles sent free. 





HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS.,, 
Builders of the Grand Organs in 7 remont Temple 
Boston; Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music Hall, 
Cincinnati: Church of the H foly Communion, Phila-, 
delphia; and of nearly 1,100 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. We invite attention to 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at trom $500 to 
$1000, and upwards. 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all ‘information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on application. 

_Sernnd hand Orgene for sale at at Jow prices. 





Church Organs. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED, & CO., 


Cor. of Cambridge and North Grove Sts., 
Boston, Mass 

Builders of the Organ in the “New OLp SouTH” 

CHURCH, Boston, CHRIST CHURCH, Baltimore, St. 

PETER’S, Philadelphia, ALL SAINTS’, Worcester, 

Mass., FAIRBANKS’ MEMORIAL CHURCH, St. Johns 

burg, , Vt. and many others. Send for circulars. 





stablished } 
GEVSTONE £L ATE AND KOAPSTONE WORKS, 


SUNTE MANTELS: 


Of the latest and most beautiiul designs, and n!! other Slate and 
Boanstene Work on hand or Lay toorder, JOS, 8. M 
< BRO. M ufacture: Office and Bialesroom 
"yaotory' 1211 & ins Spring Garden St. yg 
A fae Facto nted Crimlamue acd Peds. 





- 40 Ridge 
“. 


I ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertized in Unis paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating thas you 
Wie the advortioemeni in Ths Munday Sehool Times 
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GEO. H. RYDER & Co., 


UILDERS O 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Ot Superior Quality and at All Prices. 
Reputation tor KXCK™LENCK established. Send ‘for 
circular 
20K8 Washington Greet, Roston, 


PANS Bs ete 
Warranted ptapatncaad Boot and Hook 900 
HORACE WATERS & CO., 826 B’ ‘way, N.Y. 


AT ’ ORGANS 27 stops $90. Pianos, $125 up. 
~™ Factory running day and night. Pa 
pers free. Addrese Daniel F Reattv. Washington N 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 
$. $. BANNERS, 


R. GEISLER, 127 Clinton Place (W. 8th St.), N. ¥. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 

fwocenmnts to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell Founders, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior — of Bells 
Fy attention given to Church Bells. A@™ Cata- 
logues sent free to parties needing hells. 














BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL Y 
WARRANTED. (¢ ‘atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
MENEELY BELL FUUNURY. | 


. Fivorably known to the public since 
p=1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Aiarm 
and other belis; also Chimes and Peals 


WENEELY & CO... WES? TROY, 0.7 


. GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest selling 
Pictorial Books and Ribtes, Prices reduced 33 per 
cent, NATIONAL PURLISITING co., Philadelphia, 


AUTOMATIC FISHER. SAMPLE BY MAIL, 25 CENTS. 
AGENTS WANTED, NOVELTIES 


Philadelphia Novelty Mfg. Co., 821 Cherry St., Phila., Da. 


MeN pagar grag pg 1 
ANTED! the venubiul ars we “i 


“GARFIELD AND HIS FAMILY” 


from photogranhs furnished by Mrs. Garfield—most 
ertstically grouped at their home. _In quality and 
beauty unequaled. Steady work for ee 
atextrn pny. Write for part.evlars 

A. GORTON & CO., 225 8. Fifth St, Pulladelphia. 


WE WANT Aetemetnare 


Our new circulars 
explain all about 
the best payIng business of the s@ason. At this time 
there are immense quantities of pictures to be framed, 
and agents are meeting with wonerful sales. Full 
particulars and an eiegant outfit free, Acdiess 
ICTURE FRAME CO., AUBURN, ME. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 
GEN. DODGES’ bran new bock, just AM ONG 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS 


OUR WILD INDIANS 


& the ra chance ever offered to you. Introduction by 
GEN. SHEK MAN. This Superbly [Uustrated, First class and 
Thrilling work outsells all otvers 16 to 1, and 18 the saatest sel 
ang book ever published. Agents average 10 to 20 orders aday 
Zh @th thousand in press. First clase WGENTS WANTED. 
ixelusive Jerritory and Extra Terms given. Send yt curculars 
vo A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Marttord, Conn. 


‘Elegant: wee vVating t Entertaining. 


ULIA McNAIR WRIGHT” S took 
& The Key to Fortuye 
Practical Life.” inall Ave enues of Life 
Rev.Thoo. L.Cuyler,D.D., says: “am quite delighted 
with it, lt ought to be inevery house.” Central Baptiat, 
St. Louis.says: ‘/¢is a thorough/v good and beautiful book. 
The Pittaburg Christian Advocate, says: ‘*/¢s /essuns 
necd tobe taught and enforced in every ge and 
600 pp. Clear type, artistic —- = = gg ey Sull 
favecolored plates. Prices low. Terms liber. Sates rapid. 
sENTS W pee EVFPRYWHERR. Send for particulars to 
4.0. McCTURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHRISTIAN 
Men and Women are Wanted 


as AGENTS for our new and fast-selling edition of the 
JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN'’'S, 
BIBLE COMMENTARY, 
4 vols, oy, 40) pp. Maps and Illustrations. In 
cloth, #8; half morocco, #10 per set. Sent, express 
aid, on receipt of price. Best terms and ex :lusive 
erritory. A liberal salary and — ewploy- 
ment viven a‘ter a Ratna: tory tr 
Wrowe wow & CO)”. TILTRDALE, MicH. 


CHAWIPION 
IRON FENCE 


KENTON, COO, OH!0. 


The most extensive Ralling Works 
in the United States. 
















































Received HIGHEST AWARDS at Cen- 
tenniai, Cinciuati, P.tisburgl, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta Expositions, DI- 
PLOMAS at Detroit, Toronto, Canada, Spring- 
ficld, IIL, and other State Fairs, Also Manufacture 
the CELEBRATED OHIO CHAMPION 
FORCE PUMP. The Best Pump Made. 
(Located at Kenton, to avoid City expenses.) 
Send for Illustrated Catalocue (75 pages). 


‘Tee creamPREEZER 
BEATS THE WORLD 


Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


(Send for Price List) 308 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa 
_(2t0 40 Qts.) SAVES TIME,ICE, LABOR 





(Established 1866.) 


FAY’S BUILDINGMATERIAL | 


For roots, Walls an ngs a a ace of plaster, Sam 
plesand catalogue mailed free W.H. Fay, Camden.N.J 











RIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 
Sauwplesiree. TAYLOK BOS. & CU., Cleveland, O. 


BEATTY’S 
Pipe Top Beethoven Organ. 


5 OCTAVES, 10 SETS REEDS, 27 STOPS. 


Another New Style No. 9500. 
Orders Pouring in by the Hundred, 
A Decided Novelty. 


The Celebrated 2°77 STOP Beethoven Organ, with 
a Charmingly Beautiful Pipe Top, JUST OUT. 


By the addition of 
aPipeTop, madeon 
anentire y new and 
beautiful plan, the 
now famous Beeth- 
Oven, 27 Stop. Or- 
gan is rendered one 
of the most charm- 
ing Organs ever put 
upon the market. 
The pipes are 1llu- 
minated with bril- 
Nant colors lined 
with gold.upon each 
sideare orpamental 

anels surmounted 

y an artistic Queen 

Anne Top. Tn front 

of the pipes is a mu- 

sic pocket. No ex- 

pense has been 

apured to construct 

a top which is at 

once the extreme 

of architectural 

beauty and elegant 

finish. The case is 

further beautified 

by the addition of 

expensive veneer 

and carved and 

turned ornaments, 

‘ 80 that it is a fitcas- 

Wii, Wins, Waal Maclt Py ing for the action, 
ten ‘f : py PAM which is acknowl: 
a. ( edged to be the most 
— =7/f fm =eflective and vari- 
vus in its stop com- 
binations of any 
made 5 the world. 

Bw For the pur. 

ose Of plac ie | 

HIS.ORGA 
upon the he td 
without delay, BU 
that all may see 
an? acquaint them- 
selves with its mer- 
its, I have fixed the 
price for id pres- 
entat ONL 


$109.75 


which Ineludes » 
solid Walnut Organ 
aench, Music and 


I 5 
aw This beantifu' 
Organ is manufac- 
tured from the 
choicest of season 
—,,, ed and selected 
i. s Black Walnut, I: 
i i} AMEN ig «611 stand the test 
AN } a a | ot any climate, It 
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is elegantly propor 
tioned, ornately 
carved. and has fret 
and gold arabesque 
ornamentation 
The case has a 
rubbed varnish fin 
ish, and will not 
take the dirt or 
dust. It is called 


” 
“Beethoven, 
asits musical efferts 
sre the most won- 
= lerful yet produced 
ianyv price, hence 
'isnamed after the 
: Vorid’s greatest 

= omposer. The va- 
=rlety, expression, 
tone heauties, and 
— combination effects 
, cannot be equalled 
by another manu 
facturer atlessthan 

525. Why? 
Because the Patent- 
ed Improvements 
are my own, and no 
one else can build an 
Organ on this plan. ° 









Dimensions: Height, 8 feet ; Length, 46 in.; Depth, 24 inches. 


2¢ STOPS. 


1. Cello, 8 ft, tone. 0. Grand Expressione. 8 ft. 19. Vox Jubilante, 8 and 4 ft. 
2 Melodia. it Fren: h Horn, 8 ft. tone. 2. Piccolo, 2 ft. tone, 

3. Clarabella, 12 Harp Moline. 2. Coupler Facmonque. 

4. Manual Sub-Baas, 16 ft. 1%. Vox se anel Tremulant. 22. Orchestral Forte. 

5. Bourbon, 14. Echo, 8 {t. to 23. Grand Organ Knee Stop. 
6. Saxaphone, 8 ft. tone. 15. Duleiana, § ft, ‘thee, 2. Right Knee Stop. 

7. Viol di Gamba, 8 tt. tone. 16. Clarionet, 8 ft tone, 2. Automatic Valve Stop. 

8& Iupason, 8 ft. tone. 17. Voix Celeste, 8 ft. tone, 26. Right Duplex Damper. 

9 Violwu Dolce, 4 ft. tone. 18. Violina, 4 ft. tone, 27. Left’ Duplex Damper. :j 


With erand and chetiting accessory and combination effects. This organ contains 10 full sets Golden 
Tongue Reeds. arranged on a pew and patented plan surpassing all previous attempts at organ building. 
It has Upright Bellows, _ 3 sections, giving an increase of power over the usual ae ot bellows made by 
other manufacturers, Fiited with Steel Springs. Music Pocket, Sliding Fall with Lock (nickel plated). Elegant 
Lamp Stands, Nickel Piated Foot-plates on tedals. which never rust or wear, besides 2 Knee Swells, Handles 
and Rollers tor moviny. With each organ hereafter an elegant solid Organ Bench will be sent free of charge. 
This 13 far superior to the ordiuary stoul for Organ use, and is more ornamental and usetul. 

THE REETHOVEN has sprung into popular favor ina marvellously short space of time. It 
has been improved and periected since first Invented, and those who want music and not turniture, although 
this case is very handsome), should order the Beethoven. 


Having Now the Largest Reed Organ Factory on the Globe, 
Iam prepared to ship this Organ immediately on the receipt of order. I want every one to come to Wash- 
ington, N. J., and select this Organ. Every opportunity will be afforded you to examine it. I will make a 


satisfactory allowance fur your expenses from $5 00 to $15.00, according to distance youcome. COME. A free 
coach meets every train. 


Remittance may be mace by Bank Draft, P.O. Money Order, Express prepaid, or Registered Letter. 
Cash orders take preference on Order Books. The Organ is exactly as represented. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refanded. If the Beethoven Pipe Tep Organ. after one 
year's use, des not give you entire satisfaction, kindly return it at my expense, and I will promptly refund 
you the $109.75 with interest. Nothing can be fairer. If you do not wish to buy yourself, will you kindly 
call the attention of your friends to this circular? You will be doing them a real serviee. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 





sw. DANIEL F, BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 





George Keyes Son & Co, 


349, 351, and 353 8th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


We desire to convince you that you can 
purchase your DRY GOODS and FANCY 
GOODS to much better advantage in this 
centre of trade than elsewhere. 

You need only consult our illustrated 
catalogue (sent free on application) to be 
convinced that our prices are low. 

Fast mail and express trains enable us 
to promptly fill all orders. 

We are opening this week a very beau- 
tiful and carefully selected stock of 


PARASOLS, 


Ranging in price from $1.25 to $12.00. 
The styles are fully described in our cata- 
logue. 








We are winning a great 
success with Mail Orders. It 
you need clothing, ready made 
or to order, for men or boys, 
send your address, and we 
will mail you our Spring Book 
for 1882. 

WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oax HALtt, 


The Largest Retail Clothing House, 
Sixth and Market Streets, 


Philadelphia, 








SHOPPING. 


Ladies desirous of availing themse!ves of the ad- 
vantages to be nei by purcbasiug in New York 
Fag | address Mk8 JKANETTEK ELy, H Bibe eat 
New York  Promptness and sati.faction assured. 
Correspondence solicited, References on application, 


WORSTED 


a7 CENT PACKAGE ASSORTED COLORS 
Contains more Z «hvrthan is sold at stores fur 
same price. FL GARDNER, Lynw, Masa 








Samples of Knitt»e Bilk. A page pam b cor 
Bules aad Designs for sin:ttir - ai tockings, 

Money Purses, Babies’ Cars, Laces, ctc., will mailed to 
any address on receipt of 6 cts. in postage ag money. 


Tr SIAN FiARMETRONG Cie 
MEDINA'S 
LISBON WAVE. 


This famous wave is 
tar the cheapest in the 
end, as it never gets 
outofcurl, Ever fom 
warranted. Pr ie 
#8. 6. © $10, $12.1 an 





Best French Hair 
Switches, 


23 in. 234 ox. for 
aw’ & op * 
23 Bos. 
30“ 4 ox, “ §7. 
These goods are one- 
third less than can be 
bought of any house 
in the country. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Redaced Prices. 
Goods forwarded on approval without money to 
any address in the United States, Send tor circular. 
JOHN MEDINA, 
PaBis Harr Store, 
42% Washington Street (cor. Summer), Boston, Masa, 














Dp MFG. Go. 77 BEAVER ST N.Y. 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisenents that aie trusiworthy. Fhould, however, an advertisement of a not in goed standing be inadvertently inser 
the eiund to subscribers any monay that they lose thereby’. . sprstentis pe 


publisher will r: 











